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THE VIOLET AND THE CRUCIBLE 
PETER STERN 


Sounds as well as thoughts have relation both between each other and 
towards that which they represent, and a perception of the order of those 
relations has always been found connected with a perception of the order of 
the relations of thought. Hence the language of poets has ever affected a 
certain uniform and harmonious recurrence of sound, without which it were 
not poetry, and which is scarcely less indispensable to the communication of 
its influence, than the words themselves without reference to that peculiar 
order. Hence the vanity of translation; it were as wise to cast a violet into a 
crucible that you might discover the formal principle of its colour and odour, 
as seek to transfuse from one language into another the creations of a poet. 
The plant must spring again from its seed, or it will bear no flower — and 
this is the burthen of the curse of Babel. 

SHELLEY: A Defence of Poetry. 


1 
Most discussions about language assert or imply the presence, in 
language, of two distinctive principles. However little else they have 
in common, in this one respect most linguistic theories agree: 
that orientation in language is made easier if we take our bearings 
from two antithetical concepts. 

The dichotomy is sketched out, in its simplest and most obvious 
form, by Dr. Johnson; in the Preface to his Dictionary he claims that 
although the orderliness of ‘general grammar’ is the norm, yet ‘every 
language has its anomalies, which, though inconvenient and in them- 
selves once unnecessary, must be tolerated among the imperfections 
of human things’. Similarly Ogden and Richards: sharing Dr. 
Johnson’s rationalistic bias against the ‘imperfections of human 
things’, they divide language into ‘emotive’ and ‘symbolic’ functions 
of statements; and they make it their business to evict the former 
from any discussion, unless they are assured that its designation as 
‘emotive’ has rendered it incapable of interfering with the serious 
business of definition. In the 1854 Introduction to his (as yet 
unfinished) Dictionary Jacob Grimm establishes a slightly different 
distinction: ‘I had discovered’, he writes, ‘that the basis of human 
articulation, the laws of language within us, obey those mysterious 
laws of nature which the natural sciences show us to be everywhere 
immutable. At the same time, however, I found that language is 
governed also by a more intimate, a variable element, which makes 
for its discovery, appropriation, procreation and perfection among 
men. And it is this element which turns language over to history, 
and makes of language the bearer of all the rich variety of literature.’ 
Goethe gives the distinction a directly aesthetic significance: ‘In 
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everyday life’, he writes in his Morphology of Plants, ‘we can just 
make do with the common idiom, because we are describing merely 
superficial relations. As soon, however, as more profound relations 
come to be discussed, a different kind of language, the poetic, makes 
its appearance.’ This view is sharpened into Karl Kraus’s polemical 
thrust: ‘There is language as a means of communication, and 
language as artistic creation; the attempts to determine the value of 
words in either sphere do not seem to yield any knowledge valid for 
both.’ And finally there is the familiar tag, ‘Les traductions sont 
comme les femmes: lorsqu’elles sont fidéles elles ne sont pas belles, 
et lorsqu’elles sont belles elles ne sont pas fidéles’, a playful definition, 
once again in antitheses, of the activity itself which concerns us here. 

There seems to be, at first sight, little more in common between 
these six quotations than that they all establish certain dichotomies 
concerned with language. Dr Johnson discusses the scope of 
‘general grammar’, Ogden and Richards the validity of the ‘sym- 
bolistic’ theory; Jacob Grimm distinguishes between the laws of 
nature and the laws of custom; Goethe points to the wall, Karl 
Kraus to the desert that lies between opinion and poetry; and the 
French tag confesses that translation is not easy. Yet it seems to me 
that these distinctions: grammar and idiom; rationalism and the 
emotions; science and life; prose and poetry; information and art; 
precision and elegance — all relate to one central distinction. They 
all, it appears, illuminate one cardinal dichotomy, whose parts are 
the positive and the imaginative functions of language. 

There is wisdom and modesty in that famous resolution, passed 
by the gentlemen of the Oxford Philological Society, never to waste 
the time of the Society’s meetings on discussions relating to the 
origins of language. We are concerned neither with the ‘nature’ nor 
with the ‘origins’ of language, for like its antecedents ours is no more 
than a working distinction; an abstract means, that is, of probing 
into the complexities of translation, and further, of relating that 
peculiar activity to a wider realm. The present distinction is of course 
notional. Although it is directly related to grammar (for which most 
grammarians would demand a status different from the notional), 
and although it does claim to represent abstractly a certain experience 
of language, nevertheless these are not the grounds on which it 
should be defended. For the main experience of anyone interested 
in these matters is this, that nothing runs so fast and so incalculably 
through the clumsy fingers of abstraction as the gold of language. 
The relevant question to ask about the present distinction is not, 
‘Is this a true description of the nature of language?’ but ‘Is this 
distinction useful in discussing translation as an aspect of the 
teaching of foreign languages and literatures?’. And its usefulness is 
limited. For the kind of analytical approach suggested here will be 
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_ eschewed by those who are temperamentally given to approaching a 
| task of learning all at once, intuitively, and on a wide front. Like 


grammar itself, our working distinction must be self-effacing; for it is 
useful to him who would speak about a foreign language, but not to 
him who speaks from within that language. 


2 

The positive realm is made up of the morphology and syntax of a 
language, of its grammatically and logically analysable structure; it 
contains, further, a well-defined aspect of its vocabulary, and certain 
rationally determinable concepts informing language. We have here, 
in brief, the whole body of ‘general grammar’, precariously balanced, 
in the mind of the English student, upon the traditional system of the 
Donatus. But just as that foundation (which was designed to carry 
the lean skeleton of Latin) was eventually broadened — though never 
adequately — to carry the live weight of English, so the student’s 
understanding of grammar will become more comprehensive as he 
enters on, and advances in, the study of a foreign language. This 
aspect of language can be explicitly taught, in the same sense as can 
any body of positive knowledge. To teach it means to draw the map 
and boundaries of this realm, and to instil a feeling of assurance in 
those who would read the map and travel in the country it records. 
This is not to say that the boundaries are fixed for all times; the 
work of grammar, semantics, of the various psychological theories of 
language, is constantly enlarging the positive realm — or seems to be 
doing so. Anyone who has witnessed the heat with which one cool 
logician rebukes another for making ‘emotive’ statements may well 
wonder whether the positive realm of language is really being 
augmented. However that may be, the shape of the boundary line 
does undoubtedly change. More particularly, in the instance of the 
student of a foreign language its shape depends, to start with, upon 
his awareness of the grammar, logic and orderliness of his own 
language. These are the criteria he will at first apply to the study of 
his new subject, these the keys with which he will attempt to unlock 
the new doors. Gradually his own grammatical notions will come to 
resemble those established by foreign grammarians, until at last 
they will entirely coincide with the new grammar he is being taught. 
But even when his view of a foreign language has been thus enlarged, 
even then the positive aspect will remain determinable and distinct. 
Even then it will remain an aspect, less than the whole. 

To call this aspect positive means that it can be taught, and taught 
explicitly. This is a realm in which the rules of logic and grammar are 
at work, and its entirety is covered by apt paradigm and analogy. 
Thus we can determine that there are two kinds of German sentences 
Which begin with a verb, expressing a condition or a question 
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respectively; but whatever the manner in which historical grammar- 
ians explain a third kind (“Sah ein Knab’ ein Réslein stehn’), they 
can determine neither the reason of its occurrence in one context 
rather than in another, nor its particular force and meaning. Again: 
we can designate, classify and memorize without much difficulty the 
whole system of strong and weak verbs; but the changes of force and 
meaning that occur in verbs which take both forms remain indeter- 
minable from the point of view of grammar or logical analysis. We 
can determine and reproduce the behaviour of some prepositions 
but not of others; or analyze almost the whole German case system — 
yet one of its most characteristic parts, the ethic dative, will remain 
undetermined, even though (or rather because) echoes of ft survive in 
present-day English; or having determined the syntactical function of 
all conjunctions we shall yet find some which ‘prove the rule by 
being an exception’ — surely one of the strangest dicta of rationalism. 
The positive realm of language is indeed very large. And a great 
work like Jespersen’s A Modern English Grammar inevitably gives its 
reader the impression that this realm is as large as language itself; 
an impression, alas, which the business of translation will quickly 
dispel. This realm, we have observed, may change in size; but its 
internal organization, its structure remains static, rational and 
determinable. This realm is concerned with ‘studying speech whilst 
it is not spoken’. It attempts to impose law and order upon what is 
dynamic — or rather, to impose a static (or, as some would claim, a 
‘scientific’) order upon the order of language which, viewed as one 
whole, is as rich and varied and unaccountable as human life itself, 
although like life it is governed by certain laws manifested, mainly, 
in their transgression. And this act of superimposition is most 
clearly seen when we come to consider the function of dictionaries. 
The purpose of.a dictionary — except it be permitted to fill thirteen 
volumes, like the O.E.D. — is first and foremost positive. It covers, 
as it were, /a /angue but not /e langage, and even this not entirely, 
inasmuch as /e /Jangage remains an unregenerated aspect of Ja langue. 
Its task is to abstract neutralized or distilled meanings from their 
concrete contexts, and to place them within a static context of 
correspondences and identities. It is no accident that the great age of 
dictionaries began (after some tentative work in the sixteenth cen- 
tury) with the foundation of the Royal Society, and with the various 
essays at creating a ‘philosophical’ and ‘universal’ language; and it 
is further significant that this first era of dictionaries culminated in 
the work of Dr Johnson, to whom (as he writes) ‘language is only the 
instrument of science’. For what is important in this statement is the 
mechanistic view of language contained in the word ‘instrument’; 
and this, as we shall see, is the view prevailing throughout the positive 
realm. The usefulness of a dictionary in this realm is too obvious 
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to need elaborating. It may create error (as in the well-known 
translation of ‘voici l1’Anglais avec son sang-froid habituel’), but 
being janus-faced it can also prevent it. And its process of abstract- 
ing words may be applied, somewhat less safely, to what grammatical 
convention calls ‘idioms’. For here too an expression — part of, or a 
whole sentence — is lifted out of its live context, and turned into a 
vocabulum ready for instant use. In all this a dictionary is as valuable 
as a grammar; but just as no amount of grammatical knowledge will 
enable a student to speak a foreign language with any degree of ease 
or fluency, just so no amount of work with a dictionary will give him 
anything except a reliable vocabulary. And we shall see that more 
important virtues are required for the business of translation than 
mechanical reliability. In spite of appearing to be ubiquitously 
reliable all a dictionary can achieve is to be right where correspond- 
ences exist, and to be suggestive and stimulating to further thought 
where they do not exist. Like Linnean botany it supplies a man with 
a set of data without showing him which flowers will suit his garden 
and his pocket. For discrimination resides in the imaginative realm. 

In terms of translation the positive realm includes all that passes 
easily and directly from one language into another. Here it is — 
and only here — that severely literal translation is possible and 
adequate, for only here a direct and constant relation obtains between 
the original and the new versions. In brief, translation of the positive 
realm is applied general grammar. And from this it follows that 
teaching must concentrate upon demonstrating the directness, the 
as it were mechanical nature, of this relation, and on conveying to the 
pupil the feeling of assurance that goes with the possession of a piece 
of positive and unproblematic knowledge. But it is equally important 
to impress upon him that the voyage will not be plain sailing all the 
way. 

What summary manner is there of defining this positive aspect? 
From a theoretical point of view it may be said that all language is 
determined, in the first instance, by the relation of words to each 
other, by the order obtaining between them, in brief by context. 
And we need not tarry to prove that this term ‘context’ applies to 
a solitary exclamation no less than to the whys and wherefores of a 
harangue. Now language that belongs to the positive realm belongs 
to it by virtue of its orderliness and reliability. Its words remind us 
of a detachment of soldiers on the barrack-square: each one a live 
and integrated individual with his specific characteristics and 
private inclinations, yet all obeying a central mechanical command, 
and obeying it with a precision that wipes out, then and there, every 
individual act. ‘3rd p. pl. + past pple.’ this language seems to be 
saying of itself; and ‘-ei, -heit, -keit, -in, -schaft, and -ung .. ’; and, 
‘i before e except after c’. We notice a tendency towards the laconic, 
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towards almost mathematical formulation. The context which 
determines this aspect, it appears, is defined by certain abstract 
principles such as identity, similarity and symmetry; and we find 
here variations of and analogies to the geometrical and arithmetical 
orders. All these, together with a variety of extraneous considera- 
tions, are non-verbal manipulations of the human mind, which have 
their foundations outside language, although they may be expressed 
(as they are here expressed) in language. And the context which 
thus determines the positive realm we would call abstract. Although 
the question to what extent this determination is ‘real’ and to what 
extent it is merely ‘a way of looking at it’ remains to one side of our 
purpose, nevertheless it should be observed that this abstract context 
may be a formative element in the very making of a language; thus 
arise ‘false analogies’ and ‘back-formations’ of vocabulary and 
grammar, and many neologisms. But the decision which of these 
creatures of the abstract context will be accepted by and taken into 
language rests with the imaginative realm. 


3 
The imaginative realm cannot be explicitly taught, but must be 
implied in all teaching. The range of its paradigms is so narrow that 
they are not worth the stating. Its logic is confused and wayward, 
built upon reasons of ‘the heart’, or (to use an equally obscure 


though more customary term) ‘the genius’ of a language. It must 
go largely without aid from grammar and dictionary alike, for it will 
defy the staid precepts of both and emerge victorious from the 
struggle. It too has its order and its laws; but there seems to be no 
abstract way of stating them. The sledge-hammer of grammar and 
logic is a useless instrument in this pursuit of a butterfly: accom- 
panied by the clangour and wheezing of technical terms the instru- 
ment comes down to punch and parse, define and designate, break 
up and nail down — and in the meantime the butterfly has flown 
away. The positive realm, in order to be known to us, demands 
analysis; the imaginative does not utterly defy it. But the analysis 
of which it permits is particular and specific, inapplicable to any 
other save very similar circumstances. Every positive rule we have 
learned seems here to be challenged; worse still, some rules stand and 
others fall. 

Why, we shall ask, may Goethe construe rufen, and Thomas Mann 
schweigen with the dative — but Tom, Dick and Harry may not? If 
inversion after und and sondern is officialese, why not reject it in 
Luther’s Bible translation, or in the echoes of baroque poetry in 
present-day German literature? Why does Schopenhauer’s con- 
vincing campaign against the journalese habit of replacing the 
genitive construction by von fail in the face of a single line that 
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transforms this vulgar abuse into poetry? Why does Jacob Grimm’s 
attack on linguistic pedantry land him in a denunciation of entirely 
satisfactory and accepted usages? Why are the absurdities of purists 
equalled only by the absurdities of anti-purists? Why can a cliché — 
the flattened and soiled word of a poet — be resuscitated, by another 
poet, to a life more splendid than it has ever lived before? There is no 
answer to these questions apart from the answer which is language 
itself. And we may add that every ‘reformer’ of language must needs 
fail and land himself in absurdities. For he comes to language, not 
with an emblem made of the live and undiminished experience of 
language, but with a precept evolved by intellectual abstraction; he 
comes to rule, not to serve. In translation especially we are sur- 
rounded by a labyrinth of such questions, and for each of them 
reason demands a positive, unequivocal and reliable answer. To 
start with the simplest and most difficult, with the translation of 
individual words: what is ‘experience’ — Erfahrung, Erlebnis, or 
some much wider term still? Is Geist ‘spirit’ or ‘intellect’ or ‘mind’? 
‘Reality’ Realitat or Wirklichkeit? Bewusstsein both ‘awareness’ and 
‘consciousness’? What is the relation between ‘science’ and 
Wissenschaft; ‘knowledge’ and Erkenntnis; ‘perhaps’ and wohl? 
How to distinguish between aufdass and sodass, ‘thence’ and ‘there- 
fore’? How is the heterogeneous wealth of the English vocabulary 
to be matched by the homogeneous economy of German? Let us 
consider but one of the many characteristic differences between the 
two languages: while, during the last three centuries, the stock of 
English verbs has been constantly reduced, the German stock, 
during less than half that time, has increasingly been put to all kinds 
of unexpected uses, until at last the language of some philosophers 
has come to consist of little more than a series of verbs used as 
adjectives and nouns; how then is this riddle of nouns with verbal 
connotations to be solved? Or again: having observed the charac- 
teristic effect of the ethic dative (especially in critical and philoso- 
phical writings), should translation convey it by a full construction 
with ‘to’ (and thus change a subtle undertone into a full chord), or 
simply omit it? Coming then to the page-long sentences of some 
present-day German writings (in themselves often a protest against 
the tendentious brevity of the language of National Socialism), are 
they all to be turned into the idiom of Coleridge or T. H. Green, 
or are they all to be dissected? Is this style empesé really no more 
than a ‘sign of the national characteristic of the Germans, which is 
ponderousness’ (as Schopenhauer claimed), or has this style not 
sometimes its imaginative justification, which (no less than terseness 
and conciseness) demands to be accounted for by translation” 


‘ This has been attempted with, I think, a singular measure of success by Jean 
Starr Untermeyer in her translation of Hermann Broch’s Der Tod des Vergil. 
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Or is it truer to say that a German sentence (as regards its internal 
structure as well as its relations with other sentences) has the stylistic 
and logical properties of an English paragraph rather than of an 
English sentence? In each case the answer will be specific, deter- 
mined, not by positive precept but by an act of the imagination. 

Language is alike the repository and the source of experience. 
And the imaginative realm symbolizes the uniqueness which attaches 
to live experience. Here nothing is reliable or certain except the 
unique fitness itself. The context which determines this imaginative 
realm is concrete, is the live and undiminished, or poetical, exper- 
ience of language itself; and all that can here be taught by way of 
precept is intelligent doubt. 

How is this unique fitness to be reproduced? Translation is, at 
this point, faced with a curious dilemma. There is nothing strikingly 
unique about the language of the positive aspect, for it is determined 
by generalizing abstraction; yet this aspect slips readily from one 
language into another. The imaginative activity, on the other hand, 
creates /e mot juste, but its translation is apparently a matter of good 
luck. There is nothing verifiably definite about the new form that 
emerges, and, rendering the perfect by the perfectible, it is susceptible 
of constant improvement. But from this dilemma a certain conclusion 
may be drawn as to teaching: for here intelligent doubt must prevail. 
Mistakes in translation are of two kinds: there are the mistakes which 
offend against the positive realm, against the rule of grammar and 
dictionary. Of these no more need be said than that they arise from 
a lack of certainty, from the kind of imperfect knowledge which 
application to a designated subject will remove. Here the teacher’s 
task is comparatively simple; for there is a single way of correcting 
such mistakes. The second kind of mistake arises from a failure in 
the imaginative realm. Here there is no panacea. Difficulties must 
be perceived and acknowledged, not by-passed, and the translator 
must give over his anxious search for identities (which do not exist 
in this realm), and his rationalizations (if he cannot let be) must turn 
to a wider field. He must now open his whole mind to the full impact 
of sense and sound, steep himself in the full experience of language. 
And the richness and variety of this realm can be conveyed to him 
by a different method of correction, which will offer several alterna- 
tive renderings (all more or less ‘correct’), and show why one is 


In an illuminating note on her own work this translator discusses several points 
of general interest, among them the way in which she discharged the task of 
rendering the long monologues intérieurs: ‘In German the present tense, which 
Broch consistently employs in these passages, is not only natural but often 
mandatory. Yet, if prophesy is akin to memory, as this book hints, both may be 
considered as phenomena of the stream of consciousness. English usually 
represents that stream in the past tense, treating it grammatically as a form of 
indirect discourse. ’ 
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preferable to another. The dictionary will still be by his side, but its 
function has changed. For it now suggests to him a number of more 
ot less relevant alternatives, whose function it is to enrich his 
thinking, and to lead him back to the text with a renewed under- 
standing of its difficulties. By way of an imaginative identification 
with the text he will advance from the frustrating question ‘How do I 
translate this?’ to the much broader question, ‘Why is this said thus 
and thus?’ In this manner he will create for himself an imaginative 
context, and it is only by way of this context — in which questions 
of language are inseparable from questions of literature — that 
adequate translation of the imaginative realm becomes possible. 
Goethe’s Seventh Roman Elegy, for example, contains these lines. 


Und ich tiber mein Ich, des unbefriedigten Geistes 
Diistre Wege zu spahn, still in Betrachtung versank. 


What is the meaning, we shall first ask, of this word iiber? The 
dictionary is ready with its information: ‘above, over, upon, about, 
because of, during’ — which shall it be? We observe that the words 
are ordered roughly according to the frequency of their occurrence 
as translations of iiber — but frequency is hardly a yard-stick with 
which to measure the imagination, whatever American word- 
counters may say. The method of the positive realm, the method of 
assurance, suggests a straightforward ‘about my Self’. Thus the 
‘Self? becomes the actual object of the contemplation. But thus, 
surely, a fuller distinction is established between the two ‘selves’ 
than Goethe himself expressed. Had he wished to bring out the 
distinction more fully, he would have had to recast the whole 
distich. To say (as the hasty translator is often tempted to say) that 
a construction is dictated by considerations of metre, that the living 
organism of a line is informed by what, in this kind of argument, is 
conceived of (quite falsely) as a static concept — to say this amounts, 
in almost every case, to saddling the author with the translator’s 
failure. Far from admitting that ‘no translator...is under any 
obligation to follow his author where the author himself has not been 
free, but has had his choice determined by such necessities of metre, 
of rhyme or rhythm in which he wrote’,' the translator must make it 
his task to re-create just such a necessity. For what is needed, apart 
from his intelligent doubt of his own achievement, is an entire trust 
(for better or for worse) in the author’s. The translator, and particu- 
larly the student of a foreign language, must assume that Homer 
never nods; and it is the teacher’s concern to justify this trust by his 
choice of passages. What the author has said remains inaccessible 
to paradigm and analogy; it lives in, is clarified and becomes valid 
by, its context; and it is the teacher’s further concern to give as much 
' J, P. PostGate, Translation and Translations, p. 34. 
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of the context as will make it possible for the student to guess at the 
rest. It is only when he trusts his author, when he is certain of his 
own grasp of the positive realm, and certain of understanding the full 
context, that the translator must turn to intelligent doubt for his 
guidance. And now (to return to Goethe’s lines) what at first seemed 
unequivocal becomes threefold: the accusative preposition iiber is 
seen to apply to time (‘iiber Nacht war alles weg’), to space (‘und so 
ging’s tiber das Meer’), and to causality (‘diese Tage habe ich wieder 
in Linné gelesen, und bin tiber diesen ausserordentlichen Mann 
erschrocken’); and finally, Goethe himself comes to our aid by 
explicity justifying our reluctance to distinguish sharply between the 
two ‘selves’: ‘Ich habe nie iiber das Denken nachgedacht.’ Each of 
these undertones contributes to the full tone of this passage. But the 
translation? How are we to convey all this? To convey it fully 
seems impossible. But at any rate, we have come to see that the 
preposition — its meaning and its force —is significant of a mood 
which we must attempt to recapture, we have, in other words, placed 
it in an imaginative context. To think about the force and meaning 
of this iiber has helped us to open our minds to the full impact of 
the lines, it has helped us to read them imaginatively. And so 
peculiar is this business of translation that we must not be surprised 
to find the very word which has given us so much help relegated to a 
nondescript ‘and’ or ‘with’. And for the rest we must hope that the 
wider context of the poem as a whole will help us gut a little: 


Unappeased was my mind, and to observe its dark journeys 
Sinking deep in calm thought I and my Self did commune. 


But what translator (unless himself a poet) can claim for his work the 
first principle inherent in a work of art, uniqueness of form? 

Assurance, in the imaginative realm, lies in the creative act, but 
nowhere outside it; short of it lies rationalization. And the creative 
act — in the building of sentences as much as in the building of epics; 
in the greatest translations as much as in original composition — 
the creative act is a wager. ‘What is here being built has never been 
built before’, says the language of the imaginative realm of itself, 
‘will it succeed? Will this new world be accepted? Will it convince? 
Will the experiment come off? Will this new experience be assimi- 
lated by old experiences, and at the same time enlarge and alter 
them? Is it justified by its own consistency and quality and impor- 
tance? Or is it eccentric and arbitrary, and therefore either not 
capable, or not worth the effort, of being assimilated by the body of 
live experience?’ This is how language and translation reflect the 
tension between tradition and the individual talent. 
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4 

Here are lines whose disregard of the staid rules of accepted 
idiom is justified by their imaginative consistency, by their poetic 
quality, and by the importance of the experience of which they are 
the repository and the source: 


Music to hear, why hear’st thou music sadly? 

Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy: 

Why lov’st thou that which thou receiv’st not gladly? 
Or else receiv’st with pleasure thine annoy? 


Stefan George’s rendering of this sonnet contains all the absurdities 
that result from an unchecked invasion of the imaginative realm by 
the rationalistic precept of ‘literal’ translation: the nonsense syllables 
of metric padding, the painfully false scanning, the obscurely and 
purposelessly inverted syntax, and (in the second half) the question 
that is not a question: 


Musik dem chr, was hérst du musik traurig? 
Siiss kampft mit siiss nicht, lust ist froh mit lust. 
Warum du liebst was du empfangst als schaurig 
Und gern empfangst woran du leiden musst! 


How futile, we shall exclaim, is this attempt to convey Shakespeare’s 
delicate conceits by the /a-plume-de-ma-tante method! And we shall 
gladly turn to Karl Kraus’s! rendering: 


Der selbst Musik hat, dich verstimmt Musik? 
Dein siisses Wesen weigert sich der Siissen? 
Und bittres Leid geniesst dafiir das Gliick, 
als wair’s Musik, ins Herz dir einzufliessen? 


There is indeed a richness and beauty in these lines which Stefan 
George’s verses lack, but it is the beauty of a free rendering, of 
Nachdichtung, not of translation. Stefan George, it might be said, 
has here attempted a ‘literal’ translation* which (as Goethe remarks 
in his ‘Notes’ to the West-Oestlicher Divan) ‘by aiming at identifica- 
tion with the original approaches an interlinear version; thus it 
adds greatly to our understanding of the original, and leads, nay 
drives, us to it’. Our own idea of translation (and most of Goethe’s 
own practice of it) is different. For what we demand is an imagina- 
‘*Sakrileg an George oder Siihne an Shakespeare’, in Die Fackel, nrs. 885-7 
(December 1932) pp. 45-64. 
_ * This charitable view is not shared by George’s critic, who claims to discern 
in these renderings of the Sonnets ‘a will to precision and an attempt at origin- 
ality... This at any rate is certain, that George’s method is the right one... 
Shakespeare’s spirit is more nearly present in George’s preciosities, which are 


but contingent to his will... to precision...” (DR R. FARRELL, Stefan Georges 
Beziehungen zur englischen Dichtung, pp. 204, 217.) 
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tive compromise between the imaginative and the positive realms. 
And the work resulting from this compromise must ‘lead us to the 
original’, not in the manner of an interlinear version, or because it 
cannot stand on its own, but by way of its own context. Karl Kraus 
(in the above rendering) does indeed succeed in creating an imagina- 
tive context, but it is not Shakespeare’s; Stefan George, on the 
other hand, fails entirely to create the imaginative context which 
alone would justify his eccentricities, his is an interlinear version that 
cannot stand on its own. And it seems to me to be a matter of fact 
(and not of taste) that here for once the ‘free’ rendering is truer to 
the original than the ‘literal’ translation. George’s ‘sonnet’ fails 
because he permits a mechanical principle, literalness, to inform and 
rule over the imaginative realm. Yet all compromises between the 
two realms must be sanctioned, not by abstraction, but by the con- 
crete experience of language. The translator has no choice but to 
follow Goethe’s advice: 


Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehen. 


Only then will he be able to avoid such pitfalls as open before him 
who translates: 


Who the poet will understand 
Has to go in poet’s land. 


What is significant about this kind of translation is not that it goes 
against English usage, but why it goes against it. It is inadequate, 
not because the positive identities which are here established corres- 
pond to no existing experience of English, but because they fail to 
create any other live experience except irritation. In order to accept 
these lines we would have to be convinced of their imaginative 
justification; the context of sense and sound (which may well go 
against accepted idiom) would have to force upon us the conviction 
that this is not merely the best possible, but the only possible transla- 
tion. We might, in other words, be prepared to accept a passage 
of this kind on the argument of uniqueness, which is central to the 
imaginative realm. But such passages are of course examples of 
exclusively ‘literal’ translation, of translation that belongs to the 
positive realm; like monochromatic reproductions of paintings, they 
are determined by a mechanical and abstract principle, have no 
access to live experience, and no claim to uniqueness. Where it is 
the whole, the letter and the spirit, that counts, there ‘literal’ 
translation must needs fail; for there is more to a painting than can 
be discerned from its photogenic properties. 

Inevitably, translation is influenced by all manner of extraneous 
considerations deriving from the positive realm; by considerations, 
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that is, which determine in advance the kind of language to be used. 
A recent translator of Faust, Part One,! for example, explains in his 
Introduction that ‘German is on the whole a homelier language than 
English’, and that Goethe wrote most of his drama in doggerel. 
The first assertion will bear no serious examination, and the second 
rests upon the mistaken notion that Goethe’s use of Kniittelvers is the 
equivalent of the metre of Hudibras. Both views are rationalizations 
of the translator’s underlying conviction that in order to be made 
accessible to the English public Goethe’s drama must be ‘popu- 
larized’. Now an extraneous consideration such as this — whether 
or not it is conscious matters little — must needs affect every transla- 
tion. Having decided upon one type of metre rather than another, 
or upon one kind of vocabulary rather than another, a translator 
cannot easily change his design where no change occurs in the 
original, but is committed to the precept he has chosen. Yet the 
choice itself, the preliminary decision, must come from the imagina- 
tive realm. And the result must be a compromise between extrane- 
ous considerations on one hand and a sensitive and imaginative 
devotion to the immediate experience of language on the other. It 
was truly said by Mr Day Lewis that ‘every .. . poem worth trans- 
lating should be translated afresh every fifty years’;* and in this 
statement lies the dilemma of all translation, which must needs 
change the perfect into the perfectible. But translation should be 
linked to contemporary idiom only inasmuch as that idiom expresses 
most perfectly the translator’s best endeavour, but not because it is 
contemporary idiom. 

Mr Wayne’s translation — which is among the best of the many 
English renderings of Faust —is pre-eminently readable, full of 
gusto and energy, and free from all cobwebs of ‘faustische Proble- 
matik’. It is at its best in such scenes as Valentine’s speech, where it 
relates closely and directly, not to the abstracted words, but to the 
complex experience of sense and sound that is the original: 


Wenn ich so sass bei einem Gelag, 
Wo mancher sich beriihmen mag, 
Und die Gesellen mir den Flor 

Der Magdlein laut gepriesen vor, ... 


I have been merry in many a crowd 
Of lively comrades boasting loud, 
Each drinking to his favourite lass 
To pledge her honour with a glass. 


In all those scenes, in fact, where Mr Wayne’s notion of a popular 


* A new translation by Philip Wayne, Penguin Classics. 
* Foreword to The Georgics of Virgil. 
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Faust is relevant (one might almost say: in as far as Goethe’s Faust 
is the play of the chapbook, were it not for the fact that Mr Wayne’s 
language can also be ‘popular’ in a very different sense), we get 
translation which is a successful compromise between the two realms 
of language. Thus the Lord’s address to Mephistopheles, 


Du darfst auch da nur frei erscheinen; 

Ich habe deinesgleichen nie gehasst. 

Von allen Geistern, die verneinen, 

Ist mir der Schalk am wenigsten zur Last, 


which is so curiously lacking in divine majesty that it seduced the 
enthusiastic Shelley into writing this unconscious parody, 


Pray come here when it suits you; for I never 

Had much dislike for people of your sort. 

And, among all the Spirits who rebelled, 

The knave was ever the least tedious to me... 
(Heaven closes; the Archangels exeunt) 


Mr Wayne translates in a manner that can hardly be bettered 
(except, perhaps, by using ‘rogue’ instead of ‘scamp’): 

In that you also have a dispensation. 

Your kindred never had my hate or scorn: 

Of all the spirits of negation 

The scamp is least of burdens to be borne. 


But compromise is a precarious mode which demands constant and 
unwearying devotion. And where Mr Wayne fails it is because he 
has allowed extraneous considerations (belonging to the positive 
realm) to obtrude themselves upon the imaginative realm; because 
his wish to write a ‘popular’ translation has got the better of him. 
Thus in the very next line we are suddenly dropped into the quagmire 
of contemporary cliché, an experience the more unpleasant for being 
simultaneously described: 


Des Menschen TAtigkeit kann allzu leicht erschlaffen 
Man’s efforts sink below his proper level. . . 


There are several instances of this kind of defection in the present 
work, and they are worth our consideration because Mr Wayne’s 
translation as a whole is an imaginative labour of love, and because 
they illuminate from both sides the precariousness of the com- 
promise upon which every translation must be based. In Faust’s 
monologue outside Gretchen’s prison, 


Mich fasst ein liingst entwohnter Schauer, 
Der Menschheit ganzer Jammer fasst mich an. 
Hier wohnt sie, hinter dieser feuchten Mauer, 
Und ihr Verbrechen war ein guter Wahn! 
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With long-forgotten woe my spirit groans, 

My heart is heavy with man’s tragic theme. 
Here is she lodged, behind these clammy stones, 
And all her crime a fond and girlish dream. . . 


Mr Wayne’s translation — reminiscent of Patience Strong rather than 
of Goethe — is at its worst. Nor is the ‘fond and girlish dream’ the 
worst. It matters little that it is a cliché; for, being necessary in the 
translation, it could have been restored to life by a live and noble 
rhyme. But the rhyme for which it is responsible, ‘man’s tragic 
theme’, is in its turn a cliché; with its two neighbours (the ‘groaning 
spirit’ and the ‘heavy heart’) it gives that ‘fond and girlish dream’ 
a context of cheapness from which not even the good beginning of the 
third line (‘here is she lodged’) can rescue it. Here then the pre- 
carious compromise has been destroyed, extraneous considerations 
have been allowed to overrule the devotion which the imaginative 
realm demands, and the outcome is a ‘popular’ rendering at its 
worst. 

The same problem of extraneous considerations arises with regard 
to metre. Mr Wayne’s theory that Goethe’s Kniittelvers is the 
equivalent of doggerel is challenged by all those writers who hold 
that translation into English ought, ‘in most cases’, to be longer than 
the original.? It is some such thought as this that occurs to us when 
we read the famous introductory passage in Faust’s study: 


Habe nun, ach! Philosophie, 

Juristerei und Medizin, 

Und leider auch Theologie 

Durchaus studiert mit heissem Bemiihn. 


"Cf. Postgate, op. cit., p. 67; cf. also Gerard Manley Hopkins’s discussion of 
the respective lengths of Italian and English sonnets: ‘An Italian heroic line... . 
and consequently a sonnet will be longer than in English in the proportion 13 : 10, 
which is considerable. But this is not all: the syllables themselves are longer. 
We have seldom such a delay in the voice as is given to the syllables by doubled 
letters .. . or even by two or more consonants . . ., read as Italians read. Perhaps 
the proportion is nearer 4 : 3 or 3 : 2. The English sonnet is then in comparison 
with the Italian short, light, tripping, and trifling.’ All that is said here of the 
Italian sonnet applies with equal force to German and the Kniittelvers; and so do 
the remedies suggested: ‘This has been instinctively felt’, Fr. Hopkins continues, 
‘and the best sonnets show various devices successfully employed to make up for 
the shortcoming. It may be done by mere gravity of the thought, which compels a 
longer dwelling on the words . . .; or by inversion and a periodic construction . . .; 
or by breaks and pauses...; or by many monosyllables ...; or by the weight 
of the syllables themselves, strong or circumflexed and so on, as may be remarked 
in Gray’s sonnet, 


In / vain to / me the / smiling / mornings / shine’. 


The Correspondence of Gerard Manley Hopkins and Richard Watson Dixon, 
pp. 86ff. 


B 
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Philosophy have I digested 

The whole of Law and Medicine, 
From each its secret have I wrested 
Theology, alas, thrown in. 


In German the verses are filled to the brim with sound and sense, 
they are heavy with the import of the occasion. To symbolize this 
weight and dignity each ends in a fully stressed syllable; indeed, in 
the last line an ‘outriding foot’ is squeezed in to give the fullest 
possible weight to the final stress. There is little of all this in the 
English. The alternating feminine endings give the passage an easy 
flow and lilt which suggest that it might well go on for ever. The 
English lines are lighter and shorter than the German, because the 
doggerel is a shorter and lighter verse than Goethe’s Kniittelvers. Its 
associations, its context in English is different from the context 
which Goethe succeeds in creating for it. And we shall conclude that 
some weightier metre than doggerel ought to be used. And yet, in 
the next couplet, 


Da steh ich nun, ich armer Thor! 
Und bin so klug als wie zuvor; 


Poor fool, with all this sweated lore, 
I stand no wiser than I was before — 


Mr Wayne, by slightly breaking the rhythm, is again successful: the 
effect here is pathos mixed with irony, an effect which doggerel is 
capable of conveying. 

An imaginative work such as this proves by its very failings that 
neither in the question of metre nor in any other more general 
questions of translation can a ‘positive’ solution be established. The 
compromise between the two realms remains ever precarious in 
terms of positive precepts. The only precept which can be taught, and 
illustrated by examples from the widest possible range of literature, 
is the precept of constant imaginative exertion, of exertion to do 
affectionate justice to the perennial values of which the language of 
poets and creative prose-writers is a symbol. And thus translation, 
which is an aspect of the life of language, appears as an analogy 
to the world at large, with which it shares the imaginative rejection 
of every overriding rationalism. 


2 
Goethe’s reflection on the use of translation as an interlinear 
version (which ‘adds greatly to the understanding of the original and 
leads, nay drives, us to it’) states explicitly what the reader has 
perhaps felt to be implied in the present discussion: the fact that 
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questions of translation are closely connected with questions of 
literary criticism. 

In literary criticism tgo we are essentially concerned with two 
realms. Biographical and historical data; excursions into psychology 
and sociology; the philosophical foundations of a work of art; and 
the positively and as it were mechanically determinable aspect of 
genres and forms — all these ‘facts’ of literature belong to the positive 
realm. The creative transformation of the data of biography; the 
haphazard defiance, by the creative act, of the ‘explanations’ of 
systematic psychology; the ‘eclectic’ and seemingly arbitrary trans- 
formation of philosophic doctrine into ‘the philosophy’ of a work of 
art; and the translation of experience (which includes experience 
modified by language) into language and genres — all these belong to 
the imaginative realm. The critic (like the translator) is concerned 
with context, which inclines towards rationalization and easy 
solutions in the positive realm, while it is concrete, unique, a wager 
every time anew in the imaginative realm. It is the critic’s task to 
establish a practical relation between the two contexts; and his 
failure to erect the precarious compromise Goethe expressed 
in a reflection which is often quoted and often misunderstood: 
‘Das Was des Kunstwerks interessiert den Menschen mehr als 
das Wie; jenes kénnen sie einzeln ergreifen, dieses im Ganzen 
nicht fassen.*! This is not a plea for criticism of ‘mere form’. 
Aestheticism — the search for the insipid beauty of a violet whose 
stem (which connects it with the common ground of morality) 
has been cut short, and whose spiritual fragrance has faded 
away — aestheticism is as much of a rationalistic shortcut as any 
other ‘ism’. Goethe’s reflection, on the other hand, is the expression 
of a trust in language, of a trust that language (which to the writer 
is experience, although not the whole of experience) will convey 
experience more adequately than any abstraction. This trust, that in 
the language of a work of art they will find the matter and the form 
of what they are seeking, the critic and the translator must share with 
the creative writer. This then is the first crossing of the paths of 
translation and literary criticism. And the conclusion is at hand 
that, by translating passages whose value is not only ‘linguistic’ but 
also literary, a student is likely to receive the best practical intro- 
duction to literary criticism. 

It is, further, the dubious prerogative of translation that it can show 
up — often more concretely than criticism — failure in the imaginative 
understanding of literature. To a translator of Stefan George’s kind, 
to whom the first stanza of Sonnet cxvi: 


'*The subject-matter of a work of art is more interesting to people than its 
form; for they can get hold of the one piecemeal, but grasp the other as a whole 
they cannot.” Maximen und Reflexionen, ed. Giinther Miller, no. 563. 
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Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration, finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove: 


means no more than this: 


Man spreche nicht bei treuer geister bund 
Von hindernis! Liebe ist nicht mehr liebe 
Die eine andrung sah als 4ndrungs-grund 
Und mit dem schiebenden willfahrig schiebe ... 


we must deny all contact with the experience that is the original. The 
‘imaginative understanding’ upon which this kind of translation is 
based turns a poetical imperative into a drawing-room cliché; it sees 
in ‘the marriage of true minds’ an ‘association of faithful atten- 
dants’; and the ‘love’ it knows of rhymes with ‘shove’ — but only 
if we allow for the grammatical error of ‘schiebe’ for ‘schébe’. Here 
then failure in the imaginative understanding has been demonstrated 
in every possible way except straightforward misinterpretation of the 
abstracted ‘meaning’; and this is added in the last lines, 


If this be error and upon me prov’d 
I never writ, nor no man ever lov’d. 


Ist dies irrtum der sich an mir bewies 
Hat nie ein mensch geliebt, nie schrieb ich dies . . .; 


these George translates (albeit in prettier fount): ‘then I have not 
written this; that is, I am withdrawing what I have written’ —a 
promise which remains unredeemed. Rarely can criticism proper be 
so concretely convicted of its misinterpretations as translation, which 
must re-create the creative act, not merely talk about it. 

One last junction between the two pursuits remains to be con- 
sidered, but our observations must remain tentative, for thereis a danger, 
here as elsewhere, of wishing to force works of the imagination into 
the press of a positive system. We are here concerned, not with 
individual passages or lines, but with entire works; and there would 
seem to be three different levels on which translatability bears a 
certain relation to literary values. There is, first, the ‘literature of 
entertainment’ good and bad, with its vast output of ‘popular’ 
fiction and poetry. The fact that this kind of literature (with the bulk 
of Heinrich Heine’s work as its exemplar) translates readily from 
one language into another indicates the lack of real compulsion, or 
the simple inability, in its writers, to commit their experience uniquely 
and entirely to their own language. There are many ways of saying 
what they have to say, but the literary critic, whatever his further 
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criteria, must base his judgments on the assumption that there is only 
one. If the assumption proves irrelevant to begin with, his judgment 
as a literary critic must needs be influenced by a recognition of this 
fact, whatever other merits the work in hand may show. 

And secondly, we may consider the works written from an im- 
mediate and compelling experience in language, whose translation 
approaches the impossible. It would seem that to this class belong 
many of the greatest works written in the present century. They are 
all but untranslatable because they are the fruits of an abandonment 
to language which is complete and at the same time self-conscious — 
conscious, that is, of the language-self of experience, which is different 
in every language. And inasmuch as this ‘self-consciousness’ 
derives from the imaginative (that is, not doctrinaire) conviction that 
in a world of instability and chaos language alone is the stable bearer 
of values, the very fact that these works are all but untranslatable 
bears a certain positive relation to their literary merits. These works 
are the fruits of the act of endowing language with almost meta- 
physical values. And this act — which takes place in a number of 
private worlds — is (as Shelley says) ‘the burthen of the curse of 
Babel’, and the contemporary poets’ way of living under the curse. 

Finally there are the few greatest works of European literature, 
representing the foundations of our culture. They were written, not 
with less love of language than informs the works of ‘self-conscious’ 


literature, but with less awareness and exploitation of that love. 
Translation of these works, though not less difficult, is capable of 
communicating more of the experience which they symbolize than 
translation of the works of ‘self-conscious’ literature. And to make 
these greatest works accessible ever anew and, if possible, ever less 
inadequately, is the translator’s ultimate justification of his pursuit. 
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THE ARCHITECHTONICS OF EDUCATION 


MICHAEL KAYE 


No doubt it is right to say that we need education for citizenship, for 
work, for leisure, for this and for that. But we have still to add that 
educating is one thing and training another. Likewise, as we try to 
reassure ourselves that the menace in Mr George Orwell’s 1984, 
as also in Mr C. S. Lewis’s The Abolition of Man, is but a monstrous 
exaggeration, we gladly reflect that at least the indictment is not of 
education itself, since it would evidently be an error to identify 
educating with shaping or moulding or conditioning. 

The problem, then, is how to illuminate education in its unique- 
ness, as that distinctive characterization which only the word 
‘education’ is intended to signify, and which it is not intended that 
the words ‘training’ and ‘shaping’ should signify. Notwithstanding 
that in the field of existence educating, training, and shaping are 
generally compounded, it should still be possible to scrutinize 
education in its purity, as something that merits attention even 
though it is nothing more, perhaps, than a postulated or entertained 
characterization. 

If, however, we are to be able to explicate education as a character- 
ization, we must be allowed to entertain its component character- 
istics. Were this disallowed us, on the ground that their empirical 
verification is not forthcoming, we should have to dismiss the word 
‘education’ as redundant, as failing to indicate anything which is 
not already sufficiently indicated by the words ‘training’ and 
‘shaping’. 

Of course, there are some who, if challenged, would have no wish 
to maintain the uniqueness of education, and therewith the indispens- 
ability of the word ‘education’ (or of some equivalent word). The 
following exposition, then, will have point, only as it is unreservedly 
granted that education is indeed something unique. If you deny this 
basic assumption, you will reject the superstructure. But if, on the 
contrary, it is you who are as anxious as anyone to insist on this 
assumption, then I myself will insist that you must also grant this 
sequence of postulates. 

First, then, we have to accept the distinction between the individual 
to be educated (here no description will be offered of the individual) 
and whatever composes his environment. If the individual is X, his 
environment is whatever is covered by non-X. We have to allow this 
distinction as the indispensable foundation of what follows. There- 
fore the empirical difficulty, even impossibility, of determining the 
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dividing line between organism and environment, is here irrelevant. 
To apply our basic formula consistently, we shall have to say, if we 
wish to talk of self-education, that now the individual is the self that 
the self educates, whereupon the educating self becomes part of this 
individual’s environment. 

Next, we must postulate the individual as developing. This notion 
should be looked at in the light of the absurdities which Professor 
W. T. Stace recalls in his article on ‘The Parmenidean Dogma’ 
(Philosophy, July 1949). For when we say that an acorn develops 
into an oak, can we really mean that the oak is all the time inside the 
acorn, so that all the time the acorn is an oak really when we say 
that it is an oak only potentially, and it is an acorn only apparently 
when we say that it is an oak actually? The myth here might now 
seem gratuitous, however much it was cardinal and fruitful in the 
constructive thought of certain great men of the past. Similarly, 
then, is it in fact our supposition that in the case of a man also his 
capacities are already there inside him, which are thereupon drawn 
out or unfolded or however else exposed to the light of day? 
Evidently we are somewhat extravagant when we liken a man, with 
his capacities and dispositions, to a coiled up spring in a state of 
tension waiting to be unrolled. Even so, I think the notion of 
development can be given a formulation which will enable it to cir- 
cumvent such preformist figures and such ontological perplexities as 
these. 

We can say that Al, an individual characterized in one way, has 
developed into A2, an individual characterized in another way, when 
the following conditions are satisfied: (1) A2 must be later than Al; 
(2) A2 must supersede A1; (3) nevertheless, A2 must include in its 
characterization what can be interpreted as a persisting part of the 
characterization of Al; obviously, to say that something of the earlier 
Al persists in the later A2 is very different from saying that the whole 
of the later A2 is in the earlier Al; (4) A2 must be in some sense 
more, though not necessarily in some sense better, than Al; otherwise 
in place of development, we shall have either simple change, or 
degeneration, or decay; (5) the replacement of Al by A2 must result 
from the initiative of Al — that is to say, from such events as occur 
in Al when the resultant of environmental influences on A1 is nil. 

It is the individual’s initiative which determines the direction of his 
development. It also determines the final stage of his development — 
the stage from which, if he does not remain at it, he cannot but 
decline. An individual displays a completeness of development, he 
is mature or adult, when he is indeed at what must be for him, in view 
of his initiative, the final stage of his development. It is precisely this 
completeness of his development that it is sometimes intended to 
convey by the statement that an individual has developed as com- 
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pletely as possible. Nevertheless, this statement has also sometimes 
a different meaning; namely, that the individual has reached only that 
partial development, only that stage on the way to final development 
beyond which he cannot advance in view of environmental hostility. 

We postulate, then, that the developing individual changes in a 
certain direction, and possibly towards a certain terminus, as a result 
of changes occurring within him while his environment is neutral, not 
causing him to change at all. So Plato says in the Laws: ‘All things 
which have a soul change, and possess in themselves a principle of 
change, and in changing move according to law and the order of 
destiny.’ 

In crediting the individual with initiative, we are still supposing 
that he will of his own initiative variously seek his environment — as, 
for example, to explore it, to transform it, to swallow it, to have 
friendly, reciprocal relations with it. But to seek the environment as a 
result of one’s own initiative is different from changing as a result of 
environmental initiative. And we are certainly assuming that 
initiative comes from somewhere. We are not, therefore, regarding 
the individual as privileged, when we think of him as an entity, as 
such internally and innately, as well as externally, conditioned. We 
are but rejecting the view that the individual is merely an intersection 
of influences from other entities, each of which is itself nothing but 
such an intersection. We postulate that, however an entity occurs, if 
it is indeed to be thought of as derivative — as perhaps it need not be 
— it cannot be thought of as deriving from nothing. We further 
postulate that if we are ready to concede initiative to other character- 
istics and characterizations, we need not scruple in allowing that like- 
wise the individual can display initiative. 

Admittedly, there cannot be any satisfactory verification of what is 
supposed to be individual initiative in any concrete case. For if such 
an hypothesis seems tempting where the individual persists in a mode 
of behaviour notwithstanding that his environment changes, it is still 
possible that each of these transient environments which is com- 
present with such behaviour should have that in common with every 
other which is precisely the one thing indispensable to such behaviour. 
Without doubt, then, what is postulated in the field of entertained 
characterizations becomes a matter of faith and risk in the field of 
existence. 

It is not to be inferred from the individual’s development that 
therewith all, or even any, of his components develop. The postulate 
that the individual changes though his environment is neutral, that 
hi8 behaviour here can therefore be accounted for as being the result- 
ant of changes among his components, does not imply that these 
components fail to influence one another. Yet evidently each such 
component has all other such components as part of its environment, 
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Hence individual development does not imply component develop- 
ment. Nor, moreover, does it imply even the growth of each com- 
ponent without exception. 

If, now, the individual’s line of development is conceded, we can 
postulate environmental hostility to such development in so far as 
we see the individual deflected from this supposed line. On the 
assumption — which we have already agreed to be a questionable 
one — that an individual’s line of development is indeed indicated by 
his behaviour which persists though his environment changes, we 
shall say that a resultant environment is hostile to his development 
when its occurrence seems to involve the cessation of that behaviour, 
whereupon its disappearance seems to involve the renewal of that 
behaviour. 

From the notion of the environment as obstructing, we can pass to 
the notion of the environment as aiding individual development. 
Therewith, however, we arrive in effect at the process which, if it has 
acertain result — but we need to stress, only if it has a certain result — 
is educative process, or education, itself. 

Environmental aid of individual development can occur in one or 
more of three forms. First, the environment can yield just what the 
individual of his own initiative seeks from it — as, for example, food, 
books, friendship. We shall distinguish as ‘nurture’ such environ- 
mental responsiveness to, or complementation of, individual 
initiative. Secondly, the environment can be thus responsive with a 
noteworthy generosity, as when it meets the child’s babbling with a 
language increasingly extensive and subtle. Here we have environ- 
mental amplification of individual initiative. 

And finally there may be environmental aid of individual develop- 
ment by way of such environmental events as themselves help to 
cancel environmental hostility to individual development. When the 
environment is thus hostile by virtue of its lack of certain character- 
istics — as, for example, food, houses, music, flowers, people — such 
hostility will be cancelled by environmental additions, replacements, 
supplementations, compensations. As for hostility which comes 
from an environment by virtue of what it possesses, this will ob- 
viously require to be neutralized by environmental expulsion or 
purification. So Plato wished to purify the state from many of its 
poets, and today we aim at clearing the slums while showing a 
fervour for a free press. 

We can now say that we have education when environmental aid 
of individual development issues in a certain kind of individual. 
Such aid, in order to be education, has to do more than promote 
progress towards the occurrence of this individual; it has to issue in 
his actual occurrence. Yet it has not necessarily to aim at his 
occurrence, It can be none the less education for all that it is aimless. 
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No doubt, those who speak of intentional education, sometimes 
mean such education as was intended and has actually occurred. 
But they also sometimes mean merely the intention, and its expressive 
effort, to educate; which intention and effort may sometimes fail. 
Thus whereas the reference of ‘unintentional education’ is always, 
the reference of ‘intentional education’ appears to be only sometimes 
to actual education. It is clear that by the ‘aim of education’ should 
be meant the aim of those who intend to educate. Evidently, their 
first aim must be to produce that kind of individual without whose 
occurrence environmental aid of individual development cannot be 
education. Thereafter, they may aim at various things by means of 
this individual thus produced. It is the case that they will be able to 
do so without self-contradiction. 

The kind of individual whose occurrence allows such environ- 
mental aid of individual development as has contributed to the 
occurrence to be distinguished as education, can himself be dis- 
tinguished as the educated individual. Without, then, the occurrence 
of the educated individual, there cannot be education. But also, 
without education, there-cannot be the educated individual. For the 
educated individual is not merely a certain kind of individual in his 
actuality, he has also a certain history. It is not evident that he is the 
more admirable for this history, for after all we do not think of God 
as an educated being. Nevertheless, it is still the case that an 
educated individual is a certain kind of individual whose mode of 
generation is also distinctive. He has come about by one path and 
not by other paths. Conceivably, the same kind of individual may 
issue from such an individual development as environment has not 
aided. Conceivably again, the same kind of individual may issue 
from such an environmental pressure as is indifferent to individual 
development. But in neither of these two latter cases do we have an 
educated individual. 

As to the determination of that kind of individual that must result 
from environmental aid of individual development if there is to be 
education and an educated individual, he is one of whom the follow- 
ing statements can be made. He is at the final stage of his develop- 
ment. By virtue of what he is at that stage in his wholeness, whatever 
he is then in part, he is intrinsically valuable. He can be thus intrin- 
sically valuable irrespective of determinate cultural valuations. 

If the individual on earth is destined to live and develop also 
elsewhere, it is obviously impossible that he should become an 
educated individual while he is still on earth. Here he can but hope — 
what obviously he cannot here prove — that his terrestrial life is 
indeed an educative pilgrimage. 

Nevertheless, although it is the case that either an individual is, 
or he is not, an educated individual, and he is certainly not an 
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educated individual if he is not a mature individual, it is still possible 
to draw a comparison as between educated individuals. Such a 
comparison is sometimes intended by the statement that one indivi- 
dual is more educated than another, although this statement might 
also imply that only one of these individuals, or even neither, is an 
educated individual, the comparison now being drawn between them 
being with respect to the proximity of each to that developmental 
terminus proper to himself. When the comparison is between 
educated individuals, it must obviously be with respect to something 
other than their achievement of maturity. 

An individual is intrinsically valuable in the sense that he ought to 
be, even if he is not, intrinsically valued. An individual cannot be 
accounted an educated individual if he is intrinsically valued merely 
momentarily or capriciously; he has to be recognized as one whom it 
is one’s duty thus to value constantly. Acting from an idea of ought 
or obligation or duty is possible only for one who is dedicated to 
the rational or consistent expression of a pledge. I ought to do 
whatever it is I am pledged to do. What I am pledged to do with 
respect to an individual I recognize as intrinsically valuable is in a 
certain way to choose him, not necessarily to like him. This pledge 
will therefore be the easier of fulfilment to the degree that choice can 
in fact be more easily evoked than approval with delight. An 
individual is intrinsically valued in so far as his being is preferred to 
his non-being when he is considered with respect to himself, however 
one judges him when considering his being from the standpoint of 
what is required of him for the being of anything else. 

Sometimes there is hesitation in granting that men can be valued 
intrinsically. The futile is sometimes equated with what is valueless 
utterly. This is strange, for we seem to value intrinsically flowers, 
dogs, pictures, music and other such things. 

The sufficiently demolished view that only one’s pleasure, or one’s 
feeling of being delighted, is intrinsically valuable, had the merit of 
stating that at least one thing deserves to be thought so. But, of 
course, we can consider what actually delights us otherwise than 
from the standpoint of what we might demand from it for the sake of 
our delight. Though it is possible that we should consider it as a 
utility to ourselves, it is also possible that we should consider it 
simply with respect to itself. It is not ineluctable that in our 
examination of objects we should consciously relate them to the 
demands of our subjectivity. 

The educational requirement that the mature individual should 
appear intrinsically valuable can be satisfied in either of two very 
different ways. Such a valuation may be obligatory on us for the 
teason that we have committed ourselves to an intrinsic valuation 
prior to the appearance of the mature individual. But should the case 
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be otherwise, I can still here and now constitute the mature individual 
intrinsically valuable, by my present pledge eternally to value him 
intrinsically. This, however, is not to say that every mature indivi- 
dual, if not already intrinsically valuable by reason of a previous 
self-committal, will admit of being constituted so on his appearance, 
And certainly there is no such implication in the idea of education 
itself. Rather the intentional educator can merely have the hope, he 
cannot be sure, that the mature individual will obtain recognition as 
intrinsically valuable. 

At certain times and places, though obviously not invariably, he 
may be especially sustained in such hope by the liberality of his 
cultural set. For sometimes this may not merely welcome cultural 
innovations. It may even be ready to accept as cultural values such 
men as are not themselves cultured. Conceivably, we may approve 
of one who does not seem to approve of us, or of whatever else we 
ourselves approve. We may consent to adopt into our persistent and 
self-accumulating stock of inherited and achieved valuations and 
values, approvals and objects approved, men who do not themselves 
respect such valuations or engage in such values. If, moreover, it is 
thinkable that we should find a man intrinsically valuable notwith- 
standing that he fails with respect to both the conditions he must 
satisfy if he is to be recognized by us as cultured, we can more easily 
suppose that he should be found so when he displays cultural 
engagement though not cultural respect, and cultural respect 
though not cultural engagement. For in the first case, as when a 
man scoffs at monogamy while remaining monogamous, we may 
conclude that his bark is worse than his bite, so that we shall not feel 
so threatened in the generality of our valuations as to become 
incapable of considering his being simply with the respect to himself. 
In the second case, as when a man respects the reading of Shake- 
speare by others though he cannot read Shakespeare himself, he may 
rather evoke our pity than our fear and denunciation. 

Parenthetically, I should like to show the importance of the 
distinction between cultural respect and cultural engagement by 
applying it to one of Mr Eliot’s statements. For when he says 
(Notes towards the Definition of Culture, p. 107): ‘For it is an essen- 
tial condition of the preservation of the culture of the minority, that 
it should continue to be a minority culture’, this may have any of at 
least four meanings. (1) The cultural engagement of the minority 
in a group cannot remain the cultural engagement merely of the 
minority if it becomes also the cultural engagement of the majority. 
This is tautologically true. (2) The cultural engagement of the 
minority will cease if the majority come to respect the corresponding 
cultural valuations. For example, the minority will cease to read 
Shakespeare if the majority come to respect the intrinsic valuation 
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of reading Shakespeare. But this is scarcely an obvious, or even an 
established, truth. Rather it would seem evident to some that, where 
contact between the minority and the majority is unavoidable, it is 
precisely majority respect for minority valuations that is indispen- 
sable to the continued cultural engagement of the minority. (3) The 
minority will cease from their cultural engagement if this becomes 
the engagement of the majority. This may be observed to hold of 
some minorities, but one cannot infer from this that it is true 
of all. Where it is true, there is an indication that the minority go to 
their cultural engagement primarily as a means to cultural exclusive- 
ness. (4) The cultural engagement of the minority will cease if the 
majority try, but fail, to share in the same engagement. For 
evidently, if the minority dilute the involved values with a view to 
facilitating such majority sharing, they will be thereby making the 
original minority engagement impossible for the minority as well as 
for the majority. But alternatively, with the minority not thus help- 
ful, the majority, now enraged and jealous in their cultural frustra- 
tion, will try to make the minority culturally apostate, thereby 
aiming at minority assimilation to the majority as a substitute for 
majority assimilation to the minority. Nor can it be disputed that in 
this, by employing both threats and insidious temptations, the 
majority may sometimes succeed. 

Since, then, an educated man need not be a cultured man, educa- 
tion is clearly not identical with the promotion of cultural develop- 
ment. Nor is education at all coincident with cultural shaping which, 
qua shaping, is indifferent to the individual’s development. Nor 
should we fail to distinguish education from cultural training which, 
qua training, is concerned with the individual as a utility (here as a 
utility to the perpetuation of culture) not as intrinsically valuable. 

Given, now, a number of educated individuals, we obviously 
cannot rank them from the standpoint of their individual develop- 
ment; for they are all finally developed. But though they are all in- 
trinsically valuable, it is possible that we should rank them from the 
standpoint of the degree to which each is so. Thus to compare two 
educated individuals by saying that one is more highly educated than 
the other, is in effect to say that, though each is intrinsically valuable, 
yet one is so to a higher degree than the other. It is, indeed, from this 
point of view that component development may seem relevant. We 
have already seen that component development is not implied by 
individual development. But whereas his component development 
is not needful to the individual’s development as an individual, it 
may help to condition the degree to which he is intrinsically valuable 
as a finally developed individual. 

X is intrinsically valuable to a higher degree than intrinsically 
valuable Y in so far as (if we cannot have both X and Y) we are 
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prepared to choose the non-being of Y for the sake of the being of X, 
This, of course, does not contradict the estimation of Y as neverthe. 
less intrinsically valuable. It still allows us to hold that we ought to 
choose the being of Y when we consider Y from the standpoint of 
itself. Nor does it imply that we are in fact choosing the being of Y 
only in relation to the being of X. It is not this that is implied by our 
choice of the non-being of Y from the standpoint of what is required 
for the being of X. 

Nevertheless, although it is indeed the non-being rather than the 
being of Y which we imply that we are ready to choose as a means to 
the being of X when we say that X is jntrinsically valuable to a 
higher degree than intrinsically valuable Y, it is evidently true that 
when we surrender the being of Y we are in effect ceasing to regard Y 
as an end in itself. When we choose the non-being of Y for the sake 
of the being of X, we are not choosing the being or the non-being of 
X as a means to the being of Y. Thus to say that an individual is 
intrinsically valuable is not the same as saying that he ought always 
to be treated as an end in himself, never as a means merely. 

It is partly because the environmental aid of individual develop- 
ment (if it is to qualify as education) has to issue in an intrinsically 
valuable individual, that education is distinguishable from training. 
For it is enough if the product of training is a useful individual. But, 
of course, there is the further point of distinction between education 
and training in that, whereas in education individual development is 
aided, when we set out to train we are ready to override such 
development. 

Yet it is not inevitable that training should override development. 
For first, it is conceivable that a man should have imposed on him 
a training which is still compatible with, though it is not a part of, 
his development — as when a man develops into a poet though he 
has been shaped into a civil servant. But it is further conceivable that 
a man should be useful in a certain direction precisely by virtue of 
the whole, or a part, of that characterization which is his as an 
educated man — as when a man is useful as a political or industrial 
ambassador simply through his total characterization as an educated 
man, or as when a man is technologically useful through that 
mathematical skill which is one of the components of his total 
characterization as an educated man. Where, then, it is indeed 
possible that a man should be determinately useful by virtue of the 
whole or a part of his characterization as an educated man, and 
especially where it is utterly impossible that he should be thus useful 
except on this condition, it is evident that precisely in order to train 
him for this utility one might, as in the first case, or one must, as in 
the second case, educate him. Moreover, in order that he should be 
thus useful, whereas in some cases (as, for example, possibly in the 
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case of the technologist) it may suffice if he simply gains the charac- 
terization which entitles him to acknowledgment as educated, in 
other cases (as, for example, possibly in the case of the ambassador) 
it may be needful that he should actually gain such acknowledgment. 
Nor are we self-contradictory in seeking and employing as utilities 
men whom we ourselves recognize as educated, and whom we have 
even set Out to educate with an eye to their utility. For though in 
fact | use X for the sake of Y, I can still say without self-contradiction 
that I should choose the being rather than the non-being of X were I 
to consider X simply with respect to itself. 

Nevertheless, we have to distinguish between concentrating on 
making a man useful by any method available (so that if we cannot 
make him useful by one method we shall discard it for another) and 
caring above all for his becoming intrinsically valuable by virtue of 
a characterization which may, but which also may not, make him 
useful also. In particular, we have to notice that a man may be none 
the less intrinsically valuable by virtue of a characterization which is 
but speciously useful. For example, a man may be intrinsically 
valuable partly by virtue of his characteristic of being compassionate 
or charitable in the sense of giving alms. Evidently, we shall in this 
case be useful to his being thus intrinsically valuable if we take 
care to ensure that there are sufficient poor men who need his alms, 
who need, that is to say, his being useful to them. But evidently, 
also, we shall be most useful to them by stamping out their poverty 
utterly, given that it is in our power to do so, instead of deliberately 
maintaining them in their poverty so that precisely thereby they shall 
be useful to the man’s display of charity. Thus it is clear that in a 
case like this utility and intrinsic value are not compatible; if we 
choose the one we must renounce the other. Similarly, to take 
another example, where the speed and volume of production in a 
certain field might be greatly increased were certain of its workers 
superannuated, on however generous a pension, notwithstanding that 
each is useful to the production at least in a measure, and even, 
possibly, in considerable measure. What we have to take into 
account here is that each man’s intrinsic value itself may partly 
derive from his engagement in gainful employment, or remunerated 
utility. Thus again we have to choose between letting a man be useful 
for the sake of his own intrinsic value, and preventing his utility 
precisely for the sake of the object of such utility. 

Doubtless, then, what has been discussed as the ‘transcendence 
of the liberal vocational distinction’ is possible in some cases, but we 
certainly cannot conclude that it is possible in all. We should not 
dispute, for example, that education for citizenship can sometimes 
be a reality. But we have still to consider that sometimes civic 
training may require a contempt for education, and that sometimes 
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an educated man may as such be but an incompetent citizen. The 
truth that remains is that an educated man may be one thing, anda 
trained man another. It is surely not education, however much it 
may be the school, that, in the words of the late Professor Karl 
Mannheim (Diagnosis of our Time, p. 74), ‘is rightly understood only 
if we consider it... as one means of social control’. 

But it is education, not the school, with which we have been 
concerned here. It is education which we have sought to disengage 
from its existential complexity. It is not the school which we have 
sought to describe as solely, or even mainly, preoccupied with 
education. 
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CONTEMPORARY GERMAN NATIONALISM 
R. N. B. BRETT-SMITH 


... the resurgence of German Nationalism is so far inconsiderable. 
‘(SCRUTATOR in the Sunday Times, September 11th, 1949) 


The ghost of reviving nationalism stalks Germany today. A new stab-in-the- 
back legend is being spread . . . Has it really come to that again? Are we for- 
getting our ruined cities, our sons still captive in Russia, the loss of East Prussia, 
the Poles on the Oder? Who was to blame? Hitler, again and again. 
(FRANKFURTER Abendpost, July 17th, 1949) 


I 

ALL countries and all citizens have a right to encourage nationalism 
when it means pride in the individual character and achievement of 
their people, and sense of national unity. From the days of Tacitus 
onwards, the first has always been a conspicuous feature of the 
German temperament; the second was a virtue that developed 
rapidly after 1848. But to many Germans, to Prussians in particular, 
patriotism of this moderate sort was not enough. Thus there grew 
up a second nationalism, or Nationalism, foisted on the whole 
country by that relatively small but militarily predominant State. 
The Nazis, though they found Prussian ultra-Nationalism ready- 
made, as it were, sensibly chose to foster it: and their own contribu- 
tion, racial fanaticism, was a logical outcome. Pride in Grossdeutsch- 
land, and the Pan-Germanic ideal, came late historically, suc- 
ceeding and largely displacing pride in an individual State, but 
there had always flourished in Germany particularly keen feelings of 
loyalty to king, caste, commonwealth and army. The fundamental 
genius of Nazism was to control and divert these deep and enduring 
springs. 

What is the position in respect of this matter in Germany today? 
The results of the elections of August 14th showed a pronounced 
trend to the Right in Western Germany, Commenting on these 
results, Herr Schwennicke, chairman of the Free Democratic Party 
in Berlin, stated that they gave the lie to the claim that nationalistic 
trends were expanding in many parts of the world. This somewhat 
vague disclaimer from a German Liberal was justified in the light of 
the exaggerated suspicion evident (before the elections) in certain 
quarters of the English Press. On the eve of voting there was 
a minor spate of alarmist articles and cartoons, from which it 
appeared that the Junkers were forging their ploughshares into 
swords once more (though the Junkers had long ceased to exist as 
estate-owners) and that the Jackboot was on the march again. The 

Cc 
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event, however, was that the most extreme Nationalist party in 
Western Germany, the Deutsche Rechts Partei (D.R.P.) failed to win 
a seat directly: so too did the German Party (D.P.) of Hanoverian 
_ origin, and the Economic Reconstruction Party (W.A.V.) of Alfred 
Loritz. Admittedly the Bavarian Party (B.P.) won 11 seats directly, 
but most of these were probably gained on a staunchly local ticket, 
not on a wider nationalist appeal. The suspect Zammlung fiir Tat 
(Union for Action) in the French Zone failed outstandingly, polling 
only some 26,000 votes. 

Nevertheless, the trend in Germany was firmly to the Right. 
Out of some 13,000,000 votes cast to the right of the Centre Party (Z.) 
which is roughly the centre in German politics, over two million 
went to the four ultra-Nationalist parties (D.R.P., D.P., W.A.V., and 
Union for Action), and if the belligerent separatists of Bavaria are 
included, over three million. That is, one-eighth of the total valid 
votes cast (23,724,479) went to strongly Nationalist candidates. 

Dr Adenauer, leader of the Christian Democrats (C.D.U.) and 
the new Chancellor of Federal Germany, took much the same line as 
Herr Schwennicke: ‘A quiet study’ he said, ‘will give foreign count- 
tries a feeling of perfect tranquillity on this issue.’ But, as a leading 
article of the Times pointed out, Dr Adenauer had reasons of his own 
for playing down Nationalist tendencies; it was clear from the first 
' that if his coalition government was to work, one at least of the 
Nationalist parties would have to be invited to join it. | 

It has been suggested that the refugee vote contributed largely to 
Right-wing successes, but as yet no means of substantiating this claim 
has been found. Indeed, nobody seems to know for certain exactly 
how many refugees from the East there are in Western Germany: 
estimates vary from 7,500,000 to 10,000,000. But it is certain that the 
refugees contain the most discontented and most potentially trouble- 
some elements of the population; and although all parties alike 
hurled mud at the Allies (particularly at Britain for her attitude to 
dismantling) and scoffed at the Oder-Neisse line (except the Commun- 
ist Party, of course) it does seem likely that full-bodied Nationalism 
would make a vicarious appeal to those without homes or, in many 
cases, prospects. On the other hand, the policy of one of these 
parties, the D.P., is in general anti-refugee. 

At all events, the Communists have failed dismally with the 
refugees, who could hardly be expected to welcome pronouncements 
like that of Walter Ulbricht, of the political bureau of the Socialist 
Unity Party (S.E.D.), who sternly disallowed them any prospect of 
returning to their homes, and advised them to accept the Oder- 
Neisse line (in its Communist role of the true ‘frontier of peace’).’ 

1 The Oder-Neisse line is a stumbling-block for the Communists in Germany, 
however carefully they may gloze over it. 
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Nor did Communist-sponsored attacks on the Allies and their 
Occupation, with their crude propaganda stunts against so-called 
Black-Market racketeers, neo-Nazism and dismantling, achieve any 
great success. 

In line with Russian clanging of the alarm gong on the revival 
of militarism and Nazism in Western Germany (a campaign that 
has been waged on and off ever since Marshal Zhukov accused 
Field-Marshal Montgomery, on November 30th, 1945, of keeping 
Wehrmacht formations under arms), was the advertisement, by 
Wilhelm Pieck, and then the formation, by Otto Grotewohl, of 
an Eastern German Government claiming the right to function 
for the whole of Germany. The official raison d’étre for this 
Government was that the Western German elections had been ‘a 
serious miscarriage, which might have fatal consequences similar to 
the 1932 elections’. In fact, the Bonn Government, however often it 
might be declared illegal or unconstitutional, was too clearly not a 
puppet regime for its challenge to be ignored. 

It is, perhaps, worth noting that the Russians, who have con- 
sistently made use of former Nazis in key positions without seriously 
attempting to conceal the fact, have now abandoned all pretence on 
the matter, with the recent pronouncement by the executive of the 
S.E.D., that ‘all former Nazis, ex-officers, and even ex-Wehrmacht 
generals’ must be rallied to the National Front. Such a policy has 
been far from stopping vociferous Russian accusations against the 
Western Powers on the same score. Naively, the Russians never 
hesitate to accuse others of what they are practising themselves: some- 
times, as in Molotov’s 1947 charges that the Western Allies were 
seeking to revive ultra-Nationalism in Germany, they even disclose 
their own future intentions. Yet some justification has been afforded 
them by Mr McCloy, the American High Commissioner, who an- 
nounced baldly some time ago that 30 per cent of the executive posts in 
Lander government and industry in the Bizone were filled by ex- Nazis. 
This sort of statement is grist for the Communist mill. Not less 
disturbing to readers of the English Press has been the resurgence 
in the Bizone of Nazi journalists and publishers, who have scurried 
out like so many wood-lice from under a log following the raising of 
the ban on general licencing. A revival of Julius Streicher’s Der 
Stiirmer only four years after the war, with its former publisher, Max 
Willmy, once more in control, goes ill with the march of democracy 
inGermany. (Not that Nazi activity in the post-war German Press is 
a new-fangled development.) On June 9th of last year the Berlin 


1 Cf. RusseLL HILL, Struggle for Germany (1947), p. 58. ‘More than a year 
after the occupation, Dr. Richard Sallett, a former official of the Press Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, known to all American correspondents who worked 
in Berlin at the beginning of the war as a particularly offensive type of Nazi, 
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newspaper Der Tagesspiegel deplored the re-emergence of Nazi 
journalists, and particularly that of Dr Karl Silex. Ten years ago 
William Shirer described Silex as ‘once an honest foreign corre- 
spondent and now cringing editor of the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung’:' today Dr Silex is editor-in-chief of the Heidelberger 
Tageblatt. 


2 

The study of German nationalism is the study of a beast with two 
heads. All too often the aims of the best patriots and most liberal- 
minded statesmen have been vitiated by the German propensity for 
‘thinking with the blood’. The effect of the national character on 
German excursions into democracy, as on German foreign policy — 
and from the course of history one has to allow the generalization — 
has been overwhelming. This is borne out by two books of equally 
tragic import, though written from entirely different standpoints, 
G. R. Halkett’s The Dear Monster, and Brigadier-General J. H. 
Morgan’s Assize of Arms, the first by a German ex-officer, the second 
by an English international lawyer. Halkett has recalled that even in 
‘the best days of the so-called Weimar Republic’, as he styles it, 
‘people seemed to have put up with the terrifying amount of freedom 
they had been presented with almost against their will.” And he 
notes that in 1929, when Germany was still a democratic Republic, it 
was axiomatic that Foreign Office posts were filled only by men of 
‘Deutschnational’ views, that is traditional Conservatives and 
Monarchists. Morgan refers to ‘the fury with which the Nationalists 
[after the Kaiser’s War] sought a scapegoat for their outraged pride 
in the Social Democrats to whose ‘defection’ at home they preferred 
to attribute the demoralization of the troops at the Front’. 

After the recent war, it has proved easier for Nationalists to follow 
one of two courses: to lay the onus of blame on Hitler, thereby 
vindicating the Officer Corps and the General Staff (obviously the 
intention of Colonel-General Halder’s pamphlet Hitler als Feldherr, 
a best-seller in Germany); or to laud the achievements and glory of 
the Nazi regime, while admitting military defeat, and work for a 
triumphant redress, even revenge, politically and commercially if not 
militarily. Adherents to the first group (the militarists) are more 
subtle and can be ultimately more dangerous: but the second (or, 
more simply, the gangster fringe) could well provoke international 


1 In his entry for August 23th, 1939, in Berlin Diary. 








was in a position in the British zone where he had the authority to pass on 
applicants for admission to institutes of higher learning. And Werner Asendorb, 
a former Propaganda Ministry official, was kept by the British in a responsible 
editorial position on their newspaper in Berlin, even after they had been shown 
proof that he had been an active Nazi.’ 
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trouble and threaten world peace. It is reassuring that General Sir 
Brian Robertson, our High Commissioner in Germany, took pains 
to recognize the danger in a speech he made on September 8th at 
Hanover: ‘In recent weeks we have seen the reappearance of a 
certain number of wild men who have attempted, not entirely 
without success, to gain popular support by reviving old slogans and 
old crazy ambitions.’ General Robertson added that he hoped the 
new German Government would take care of them. 

For an Englishman, in whose country soldiers no longer expect 
to wield political power, and where the armed forces have long since 
ceased much to affect the political situation, it is hard to understand 
how vitally important the militarist factor in German politics has 
always been. The period that began in 1945 was more than ever un- 
predictable politically because for the first time for generations this 
factor did not exist. It was not only unnecessary to have the Army 
on one’s side to attain power, it was, at any rate for the time being, 
an impossibility. Without the backing of force, it is essential for the 
ultra-Nationalists of today, if they are to be successful, to rely on 
political deftness, opportunism and playing off their enemies against 
each other. Force may come in later. 

Legitimate nationalists, and there are many in Germany, irrespec- 
tive of party, want to see what the S.P.D. posters demand, ‘A free 
Germany in a united Europe’. They say, and it needs no great per- 
ception to see that it is so, that a reviving Germany with morale, pro- 
duction, standard of living and commercial strength all on the 
increase, is bound to foster self-confidence. They attach but fleeting 
importance to the violently Nationalist and anti-Allied (especially 
anti-British) pronouncements that emanated from nearly every party 
in the West German elections, dismissing them as the usual claptrap 
and stock-in-trade of electioneering. They agree with Dr Adenauer 
and Dr Schumacher that nationalist concessions in a responsible 
party programme are made only as a means of canalizing the essential 
regeneration feeling in Germany today. All this is legitimate enough. 
But in the English onlooker it should arouse acute interest and watch- 
fulness. 

That is not to suggest that men like the Chancellor and Dr 
Schumacher are suspect. Like Pastor Niemdller, Alfred Loritz, Dr 
Josef Miiller (of the C.S.U.), Jakob Kaiser, Max Reimann, Karl 
Arnold, and the Western German President, Dr Theodor Heuss, they 
have impeccable anti-Nazi records. But these are men of widely 
different views: it is too easy for Englishmen to reconcile all anti- 
Nazis with what they choose to call all ‘good Germans’, meaning pro- 
British ones, or ‘liberal-minded Germans’, meaning anti-Russian 
ones. Some of the anti-Nazis, however, make strange bedfellows. 

One cannot, of course, equate German political parties with 
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English counterparts; the trends and factions in a large party like the 
C.D.U. are further separated from each other than those in the 
English Labour Party. Even the party heads, Adenauer, Kaiser and 
Karl Arnold, in the S.P.D. Schumacher and Carlo Schmid, appeal to 
widely different types of Christian and Social Democrat. The C.D.U./ 
C.S.U. combination, for example, basically a Christian and Right of 
Centre group, with strong Catholic and rural support, contains also 
a pronounced Right-wing industrialist element. It is worth recalling 
that the N.S.D.A.P. came to power legally, and that it was Right- 
wing industrialists (like Hugenberg, Stauss, and sayeeee) and 
politicians (like von Papen) who paved its way. 

Who can say exactly when nationalism ceases to be admirable and 
becomes dangerous? Niemdller spent years fighting for his faith 
against the Nazis, yet volunteered to serve his country at war in a 
Navy well impregnated with Hitlerism. Who knows how a Goerdeler 
or a Stauffenberg would have performed in the political arena had 
they lived? Does it not seem that the most liberal patriotic elements 
in Germany, men like Dr Heuss, Helmuth von Moltke and the 
Kreisau Group, Cardinal von Galen, even Colonel-General Beck, 
have always been politically too timid, impotent, or inactive? 
Sometimes their hands have been tied, sometimes they have given 
up the struggle in disgust and retired to their private hearths and 
their books. Not enough of them have fought for a worthy national- 
ism as tirelessly as did Ulrich von Hassell. But he, the one man 
among traditional Rightists who might have kept heads clear 
and goals in sight, and added the power of wise action without the 
restrictions of old age, is dead. 

There seem to be five potentially dangerous coteries of National- 
ism in Germany at the present time. First, there are the avowedly 
extreme Right political parties, especially the D.R.P., in Hamburg 
and Schleswig-Holstein, the W.A.V., in Bavaria, and the D.P. in 
Lower Saxony. The D.R.P. is professedly anti-Prussian, but has 
imbibed a Prussian element, and has never been anything but 
extreme in its anti-Socialism. The behaviour of its small dele- 
gation to Bonn needs watching, for it is fair to say that the D.R.P. 
favours essentially undemocratic methods. The W.A.V. is more 
unpredictable, for, like all Bavarian parties, it is a law unto itself — 
this case to Alfred Loritz, who is the party, which he founded in 
December 1945. Loritz is a flamboyant figure in German politics: he 
is a persuasive firebrand, who in 1940 was sentenced to death in 
absentia by a People’s Court for anti-Nazi propaganda activities. 
Yet a responsible journalist, Walter Taplin, has called Loritz’s 
followers ‘as near Nazis as makes no difference’, and it is certain 
that his ‘new nationalism from the South’, as the Times has styled 
it, is a fiery one. The comparison of Loritz with Otto Strasser 
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inevitably suggests itself. Secondly, and perhaps the most dangerous 
nursery of Nationalism, there is the ‘National Bolshevism’, as the 
Germans call it, of the Soviet Zone. Thirdly (and this can only be 
averred tentively), there are the Right wings of parties that are not in 
themselves extremist, such as the C.D.U./C.S.U. and the F.D.P. 
Dr Alois Hundhammer of the C.S.U., and Herr Oellst, the refugee 
leader, are examples of the former; Herr August Martin Euler, party 
leader in Hesse, of the latter. Fourthly, there are the industrialists. 
These men have always been exceptionally active in times of stress in 
Germany: when one realizes that in spite of Potsdam no single one 
of the great industrial cartels has been effectively smashed (not even 
Krupps or I.G. Farben), and when one reads of the subterfuges and 
evasive action against dismantling taken by men like Rudolf Blohm, 
the great Hamburg shipbuilder, the captains of industry are seen to 
be formidable adversaries. 

And fifthly, there is the ex-officer class and unregenerate Nazis, 
grouped together for convenience. It is not easy to find out how 
much organized activity there is among this class, or where and with 
what results the Officer Corps meets, but it is inconceivable that such 
meetings do not take place. And the Austrian Nazi plot discovered 
at the end of 1947 confirms that the Hitlerites are still very much alive. 
Rather earlier, in February 1947, the leaders of an S.S. network in 
Germany, which had been under observation since the previous 


summer, were arrested. A year later, however, Sefton Delmer, one 
of the best-informed of our foreign correspondents, could write: 
‘I am fully aware that the S.S. have a secret organization in 
Germany....’ 


2 

More concretely than in the groups into which it is organized, 
contemporary German Nationalism may be studied in the persons of 
its leaders. Something has been said of Alfred Loritz: he is a trained 
lawyer, who was denazification Minister for Bavaria after the war, 
until his dismissal as a result, ironically enough, of alleged ‘Gestapo’ 
methods. He was arrested in July 1947 by the German police on 
Black Market charges, escaped (and while at large several times 
spoke at political meetings) and was rearrested. His case was still 
pending when he led the W.A.V. delegation to Bonn, where he could 
claim ‘diplomatic immunity’. Loritz is what journalists like to call 
‘the stormy petrel’ of Bavarian politics; clearly he is a man of master- 
ful personality and considerable political acumen. In three and a 
half years he developed his party from nothing to the third strongest 
party in Bavaria, the seventh in West Germany. The frequent 
squabbles within the W.A.V. cannot affect Loritz’s personal 
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magnetism, and he draws larger crowds than any other Bavarian 
politician. The W.A.V. believes in referring all important issues 
directly to the people, but demands government by experts. In spite 
of the democratic sound of the first point, one can see in the second 
a danger signal. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? Quarrelsome, 
energetic, and still young (he is 47), Loritz is a force to be reckoned 
with: he is the type of leader who seems to be able to inflame the 
normally amicable South German mind. He is still gaining influence, 
and is becoming known in many parts of Germany. It seems likely 
that Loritz, who frequently hurls abuse at all other parties, fans the 
flames of Nationalism only because he thinks that by doing so he 
will find the quickest way to power. Power is what he is after, and 
he wants all the reins in his hands. Nationalism, however, can be 
a runaway horse. 

In a different class are the subtler, more shadowy figures of Dr 
Nadolny and Professor Noack. They, and perhaps Herr von Ostau, 
are diplomatic intriguers who move behind the scenes, aiming to 
be the grey eminences of German policy. Von Ostau, who has had 
several of his activities banned by our Military Government, is 
categorically opposed to the Occupation and to the British. Like 
most political adventurers in Germany today, he is out to control 
the refugee movement (an enormous vote) and to enlist influential 
backers, industrial and otherwise. No one, however, has yet suc- 
ceeded with the refugees, and big names like Schacht are difficult ‘to 
pin down. Dr Schacht is still surprisingly active politically for a man 
of his age and experiences, but flits from party to party without com- 
mitting himself. Von Ostau favours the ‘intellectual pressure group’ 
method, and likes to organize conferences, such as the one at Bad 
Godesberg, to which the most influential and far-seeing German 
politicians are invited. Unfortunately not many accept, for the 
major parties suspect his motives. In the eyes of the High Com- 
missioners von Ostau is probably damned as a fascist. 

Nadolny and Noack can broadly be said to follow the traditional 
Moltke-Seeckt Eastern policy. Sometimes they seem more inclined 
to act with Russia than to take part in the game of playing off Russia 
against the West. Dr Nadolny, a career diplomat, was a pre-war 
Ambassador to St Petersburg; he is closely in touch with the Russians 
and was at one time thought of as a likely head of an East German 
regime. Shrewd and experienced as he may be, (though his diplo- 
matic work just after the 1918 war was not impressive) it is a danger- 
ous game that he is playing. He will have to play it brilliantly to 
outwit the Russians, if that is his intention. 

Professor Ulrich Noack, of Wiirzburg University, in the U.S. 
Zone, is more squarely a middle of the road man. He advocates a 
passive role in the event of a Soviet invasion, as Gandhi did in India 
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in the face of the Japanese. Of late, perhaps, he has become more 
precisely pro-Russian; at any rate the S.E.D. has lent an encouraging 
ear to the ‘neutral’ proposals of Noack’s Nauheimer Kreis. Of the 
basic plan for a Germany neutral between East and West, the Kass- 
eler Zeitung of June 10th had an unexpected but sensible criticism to 
make. ‘It’s an attractive idea . . . But the dangerous factor would be 
the German people themselves, who possess neither the economic 
stability nor the political experience required for such a role. That 
is where the risk and the Soviet opportunity would lie.’ 

Other balance of power advocates, or would-be East-West media- 
tors, all in the Soviet Zone, include Herr Hermes, first chairman of 
the Eastern C.D.U., and two ‘fellow-travellers’, Herr Otto Nuschke, 
a Christian Democrat, and Professor Hermann Kastner, a Liberal 
Democrat and a member of the People’s Council. It is hard to say 
how much these men are moved by genuine conviction, how much 
by expediency (or even fear), how much by personal ambition. 
Nuschke’s views seem to agree with Nadolny’s, and, like von Ostau, 
he believes in the personal approach, but his tour in the West last 
year had a frigid reception. The abiding reality seems to be that 
playing off East against West is disturbingly like playing with fire, 
and that those who for their own ends work with the Communists, 
end up by working for them. 

Finally, there are two representatives of ultra-Nationalism: 
Remer and Strasser. Remer’s chief claim to fame — some would 
say infamy—is that he, more than anyone else, quashed the 
Generals’ insurrection in Berlin on the afternoon of July 20th, 
1944, when Hitler was believed by the conspirators to have been 
blown to bits in his Rastenberg bunker. Major Remer, an ardent 
Nazi,' acted as the willing tool of Goebbels, and, receiving his orders 
over the telephone from Hitler in person, arrested most of the putsch 
Generals at the O.K.W. in the Bendlerstrasse. Thus a coup was 
thwarted which, in spite of Hitler’s escape, might still have been 
successful. The grateful Fiihrer promoted Remer to Major-General. 
There is no sign that Remer has modified his Nazi views since then; 
on the contrary, he has publicly proclaimed them at meetings of his 
party, the D.R.P., in North Germany, especially in a speech he made 
at Oldenburg last year. His Wolfsberg Group, with which von Ostau 
was at one time associated, is violently Rightist. Yet Remer is no 
Junker, and is despised by the traditional aristocrats of the General 
Staff as a hot-gospelling Nazi opportunist. 

Although Otto Strasser is, happily, still confined to Canada, it is 


*Cf. A. W. DULLES, Germany's Underground (1947), p. 189. It is unlikely 
that Remer merely failed to show political courage in a crisis, as so many German 
soldiers had done. Nor was he a sitter-on-the-fence who tried to work his 
passage, like Colonel-General Fromm. 
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impossible to omit him from consideration of contemporary German 
Nationalism. His ‘League for Germany’s Renewal’, managed in his 
absence by Waldemar Wadsack of Munich, embodies most of the 
features and aims of his former ‘Black Front’. To Strasser, as to 
the Communists whom he execrates, the parties which recognize the 
authority of the Western Allies are ‘quisling’. He is out for, even if 
as yet he does not demand, the restoration of a Greater Germany 
which will include Austria and the Sudetenland, and he is prepared 
for a third world war if that is necessary to achieve his object. He 
has written: ‘Even if another five to ten million Germans perish . .. 
it will be certain that far more Russians and Americans, Poles and 
Frenchmen will die, which means that after that war Germany’s 
relative strength will increase.” He is contemptuous of ‘the men of 
Bonn’, who, he insists, are the men of Weimar, ‘having learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing’, and he thinks them bound to fail. 

Otto Strasser is a much more experienced politician than Remer, 
and a more dangerous one. He has just the demagogue’s personality, 
coupled with a passionate belief in a destined role for Germany of 
expansion and domination, that can inflame the masses. And he 
illustrates par excellence the proposition that to be an anti-Nazi is 
not necessarily to be a ‘good’ German. It is true that Strasser fought 
tooth and nail against Hitler for many years, often risking his life; it 
is a fact that his own military record in the Kaiser’s War was out- 
standing. It may be just to say, as Douglas Reed says in his bio- 
graphy of Strasser, Nemesis?, that he quarrelled with Hitler less for 
reasons of personal rivalry and antipathy than because Hitler 
jettisoned the Socialist part of the Nazi programme as his position 
grew stronger, standing for National Socialism where Strasser wanted 
National Socialism. Even so, it is difficult not to look with suspicion 
at Strasser’s ideal — a federalist Socialist Reich in which the Reichs- 
prasident (Strasser?) is elected for life.1 Reed’s book on Otto 
Strasser, published in 1940, is a frank encomium, and, in part, a 
fascinating commentary on the rise to power of the Nazi Party. But 
there are passages that it would have been wiser to omit if this 
apologia for Strasser were to have been wholly convincing; the shin- 
ing plaster figure begins to reveal disquieting cracks when one comes 
across, for example, a reference to three young officers indicted before 
the German Supreme Court in 1930 for subversive activities on behalf 
of the Nazis. Reed describes them as ‘typical of the best kind of 
German of that period, the sort of men represented, in a rather older 
generation, by Otto Strasser’. But he goes on thus: ‘They wanted, 
ardently, fervently, and above all things that Germany should become 
free and mighty again, and if need be, by force of arms.’* Nearly 20 

1 REED, op. cit., p. 270. 
? REED, Op. cit., p. 122 (My italics), 
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years later, there are still thousands like them in Germany. Strasser 
wants to lead them. Almost certainly he would ultimately lead them 
into war. 


4 

It is not easy to decide how effective the ultra-Nationalists are in 
Germany at the present time. Their story is one of personalities and 
intellectual pressure-groups, and therefore it is not surprising that 
the resurgence of the ‘wild men’ has been hamstrung by political 
squabbles and personal disagreements. Remer broke with von Ostau 
and Nadolny; and Noack, Schacht and Loritz go their own ways. 

But the second, and equally important obstacle to the ultra- 
Nationalists’ progress is that they lack a constructive programme. 
Their ideas are not active and progressive; at least, those which they 
shout loudest are negative —anti-Bonn, anti-Occupation, anti- 
British, anti-Ruhr Statute, anti-dismantling. The C.D.U. is accused 
of being in the pay of the Allies, the S.P.D., whose international 
trade-union contacts are viewed with horror, is suspected of Com- 
munist ideals. The drum that they bang most strenuously is that well- 
worn but still tautly responsive hide on which is painted ‘Gross- 
deutschland’ or ‘Deutschland iiber alles’. As Drexler (and later 
Hitler) wanted to do in 1919, the Nationalists have ‘to win back the 
German workers’ allegiance to the national idea’. Basic emotional 
appeals are more likely to do this than dialectic. And because the 
Nationalists have gone to extremes, the democratic parties also have 
felt themselves obliged to use the big drum. In the elections this 
usually took the form of violent abuse of the Allies, not in itself 
Nationalism, but its constant companion. Yet as long ago as 
November 1946 Dr Schumacher, speaking in London, gave warning 
of a new Nationalism, and an undertaking to combat any form of 
Nationalism was part of the S.P.D. platform last summer; Dr 
Adenauer, on his side, has disclaimed the existence of Nationalism 
within the ranks of the C.D.U. The reassurance is there for those 
who wish to find it. 

The dismantling issue has provided Nationalists with ready-made 
ammunition. It has also proved a useful red herring. With quiet 
reasonableness many Germans claim, some no doubt sincerely, that 
the recurrence of Nationalism in their country has centred on the 
dismantling problem. But, pleasant as it would be to accept it, this 
is not so. The real impetus of Nationalism, more probably, comes 
from the deep-seated resentment of a conquered nation against the 
foreign rulers who defeated and still dominate her, and the conviction 
that she is certain to be tricked and thwarted at every turn in her 
effort to regain her position in the world’s markets; it arises as much 
from resentment as from impatience with belated attempts to imple- 
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ment some clauses of the Potsdam Agreement. There is still more 
repentance in Germany for having lost the war than for having waged 
it. Unbelievable though it may seem, Nationalists who hold that only 
through yet another war can Germany become great again are not 
entirely crying in the wilderness. 

Because of this inherent, but often subconscious, resentment of the 
Occupation, which is natural enough, it is important that British 
conduct in Germany should afford no opportunity for Nationalists 
to make capital. Most of all, while the Occupation lasts in any form, 
weakness or diffidence on our part are inexcusable. While past inde- 
cisiveness cannot be undone, we can and should see that future policy, 
once fixed, is firmly and consistently carried out. To turn a blind eye 
to misdemeanours by the Germans, be they hooliganism, misrep- 
presentation or contempt of the Occupation authority (written or 
spoken), or evasion of orders, is morally to connive at them. The 
sentences inflicted in the Miiller dismantling case, after the cowardly 
assault on this unfortunate contractor at Dortmund, could hardly be 
called severe. More recently, Control Commission officials seem to 
have been told to behave unobtrusively and to eschew any conduct 
that might ‘annoy the Germans’. The requested self-effacement pre- 
sumably applies to their working as well as to their private lives. Union 
Jacks, even in military cemeteries, and the word ‘British’, are now out 
of favour. But if we muffle our colours, the ‘wild men’ will be quick 


to take advantage of us. 


5 

Soviet-sponsored Nationalism is a concept at first surprising. Yet 
it has long been apparent that the K.P.D. is making no progress at all 
in Western Germany, and little enough in the Soviet Zone, where the 
S.E.D. and other offshoots of the Communist Party have the full 
backing of the Russian military and political organization. The 
results of Soviet-sponsored elections in the Eastern Zone, in spite of 
ballots that are neither secret nor honest, puncture hope that Com- 
munism is on the increase: the ineffectiveness of the campaigns of 
Pieck, Grotewohl and Ulbricht has been proved as undeniably as that 
of Max Reimann in the British Zone. The Russians cannot admit 
these setbacks in public, but they have taken them to heart. Ivan 
Turgeniev once wrote: ‘It is a well-known fact, though not very easy 
to understand, that Russians are the greatest liars on the face of the 
earth, yet there is nothing they respect more than truth, nothing they 
sympathize with more.’! Because the Russians early suspected the 
truth about the chances of Communism in Eastern Germany, they 
were careful to take precautionary measures. Hence the revival of 
what is traditionally known in Germany as ‘National Bolshevism’. 

1 Virgin Soil. 
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If the Communist medicine is now diluted, rather than offered as 
a prescription to be taken straight, it should not be deduced that 
there is any weakening of the party line in Germany, or that the 
K.P.D. is being in any way abandoned. Although the Communist- 
controlled ‘National Front’ is the most ultra-Nationalist force in 
Germany, it affects all the usual Communist aims (a peace treaty with 
a united Germany, withdrawal of Allied controls and an end of the 
Occupation) and jeers at the Bonn Government as a puppet demo- 
cracy. It also encourages, consciously and deliberately, ‘the revival 
of German nationalism in its fiercest Nazi form, in the belief that it 
can be used as an instrument in Russia’s conflict with the democratic 
world’,? 

The National Democratic Party, formed last year, is a good 
example of the means used to reach voters unsympathetic to the 
perhaps over-transparent appeal of the S.E.D. It is designed to cater 
for refugees, returned prisoners of war, ‘small’ ex-Nazis, and, most 
valuable of all, young people who grew up under Hitler. Indeed, a 
youth organization similar to the Hitler Jugend has been formed. 
The deputy chairman of the National Democrats in Berlin is the 
former General Arno von Lenski. Mr Bevin did not exaggerate when 
he said that the party ‘had no democratic characteristics except its 
name’. Less Nationalist, but equally pledged to support the Soviet 
Union, is the Democratic Peasants’ (or Farmers’) Party, whose 
chairman is Ernst Goldenbaum. Like the National Democrats, it 
came into being to catch an elusive vote, that of the agricultural 
communities and small landowners. 

These two parties, youth groups such as the ‘Free German Youth 
Organization’, and, of course, the S.E.D.-Communist fusion, form 
the main background of the ‘People’s Council’, which launched the 
so-called ‘Democratic Republic’ in answer to Bonn. German unity 
may be the watchword of them all, but in the long run their aims are 
Communist, and none of them can escape Soviet domination. The 
new Eastern German Government was not elected: it was formed by 
Grotewohl when he had been ‘elected’ Premier by the People’s 
Council (acting for the occasion as a Chamber), itself by no means 
representative of popular feeling, and an offshoot of the People’s 
Congress to which, in May 1948, the people of Eastern Germany 
showed so much opposition. Because the Russians realize that the 
Bonn Government is representative, they seek to bolster their own 
unsuccessful political courtship by appealing to the instincts most 
likely to respond in a German: militarism and red-hot Nationalism. 

In case this emphasis on Nationalism in the Soviet Zone should be 
thought far-fetched, let us remember the ‘National Committee of 
Free Germans’ (formed after the Stalingrad debacle by Field-Marshal 

Control Commission for Germany, Background Letter of August 10th, 1949. 
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von Paulus, General von Seydlitz and other German officers work- 
ing under Russian supervision), and the para-military Eastern Zonc 
police force, now more than 100,000 strong, manned and officered 
entirely by Germans, with a staff of ex-Wehrmacht generals. This 
force may genuinely be what it purports to be — a military police 
force: but such an organization can quickly be expanded and adapted. 
From deserters’ reports, such as that of Joseph Reimann, son of the 
Communist leader Max Reimann, the true nature of the training of 
this 100,000 army is not left in much doubt. One cannot but think of 
the Reichswehr after 1919. 

All this may not seem highly subtle of the Russians, but it is more 
clever than previous Communist policy in Germany. A Nationalist 
army may turn out to be a double-edged weapon, but the Politburo 
is no doubt fully alive to that mischance. Men like Nadolny and 
Nuschke, who see Germany’s future in political sleight-of-hand, must 
think such a force an enviable card to hold. Whatever their ultimate 
motives in fostering the Nazi form of Nationalism, the Russians are 
right in their assessment of Germany’s emotional state. They are 
right in believing that they can make progress by applying balm to 
her wounded pride; that they can profit from the disillusionment of 
German youth, from the restlessness of the country after four years’ 
occupation, from Allied disagreement and vacillation. What they 
have to offer, and what they are doing through Nationalism, applies 
not to their zone only, but to all Germany. All Germans desire a 
united Germany: nearly all refugees would opt to go home, if they had 
the choice, especially if they were promised some land. In trade and 
industry, for the little man as well as for the big owner, the lure of 
Eastern markets is as powerful as the fear of Western competition. 
There are not a few baits for the Russians to dangle. They are helped, 
moreover, in their new plan of campaign, by the traditional militar- 
ism and anti-democratic feeling of the Right-wing parties, confusing 
though it must all seem to orthodox toers of the Communist Party 
line in other countries. 

It is not beyond possibility that the most brilliant of the militarists, 
men like Halder, would settle for supping with the devil on what 
they considered reasonable terms. After all, the Generals have 
done it before. The U.S.-licensed Berlin paper Der Tagesspiegel, 
reviewing Halder’s book Hitler als Feldherr on July 29th, said: ‘What 
the German public wants to know is not whether Hitler followed the 
counsel of individual generals but why the generals became his willing 
tool. The fact is that the Reichswehr backed Hitler because the 
officers and the caste behind them regarded him as a drummer-boy 
for their own designs . . . As seen today, the surprising feature is not 
that Hitler made grave mistakes but that he was permitted to function 
as commander at all. Millions in Germany trusted Hitler merely 
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because the generals supported him.’ One hopes that the officer 
class will not repeat that mistake with Russia. Whether the Russians 
can successfully harness Nationalism to their own ends remains to be 
seen. Much depends on the firmness and ability to win confidence, 
not only in the West but all over Germany, of the Bonn Government. 
Both German Governments claim to represent the whole of Germany; 
it is not simply a case of two opposing camps confined to separate 
zones. No one seriously doubts that Dr Adenauer and his colleagues 
can win the contest as a straight fight. The point is, can they win it 
decisively enough? There is still in Germany, particularly in Berlin, 
unfading hatred of the Russians. There is also increasing resentment 
of and contempt for the Western Powers. It may well be that further 
concessions to Nationalism will be made in the West as a means of 
attaining unity. 


6 

It is useless to generalize on Germany as a whole in surveying the 
future of Nationalism, which is so largely dependent on personalities 
and groups. There are certain trends in the German character which 
seem not to change, but no one can say whither they will lead. It 
has become fashionable in England either to tar all Germans with 
the same brush or to make light of patent outbursts of Nationalism. 
Neither course helps. It is proper to remember that after a debacle 
like that of 1944-45 Nationalism is bound to flourish. In the year of 
Hitler’s accession to power Professor L. B. Namier wrote: ‘The rise 
of a pathological nationalism ten or fifteen years after a national 
defeat seems a recurrent phenomenon, practically independent of the 
terms imposed on, or accorded to, the defeated country. It comes 
apparently when the children of the war period attain the age of 
twenty to thirty.’1 And he instances France in 1830, the South Africa 
of 1910-15, and De Valera’s Ireland. There, in Namier’s last sen- 
tence, is the heart of the matter. The bitter disillusionment and suffer- 
ing of German youth, including those who were little more than 
children when they were pitchforked into battle, may still foster 
another Hitler. The period of greatest danger is the next ten years: 
we must do what we can; but it is chiefly for the ‘men of Bonn’ to 
combat the desperate fatalism and the cynical opportunism of young 
Germany. They are constantly ridiculed as the mixture as before, 
the men of Weimar, and it is true that leaders like Dr Heuss and 
Dr Adenauer are on their way out: they are too old and too set in 
their ways, men of sincerity and integrity though they are, to lead a 
new Germany; their task is to accomplish the transition. It is their 
immediate successors upon whom the future depends. For it is cer- 
tain that if the men of good will do not prevail, the ‘wild men’ will 

1 In the Margin of History, p. 21. 
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throw up some strong, dynamic figure who will only have to shout 
‘Deutschland Erwache!’ at the right moment to have four-fifths of 
Germany swooning in ecstasy on their knees before him. So far, 


luckily, no one of sufficient stature has arisen, unless conceivably 
‘a certain Herr Loritz’. 
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THE INDIAN QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 
MARK FINLEY 


ACCORDING to the censuses of 1904 and 1946 the population of 
South Africa was divided broadly as follows: 


1904 1946 
Natives 3,491,056 7,805,515 
Europeans 1,116,806 2,372,690 
Coloureds 445,228 928,484 
Asiatics 122,734 285,260 
Totals 5,175,824 11,391,949 


Of the Asiatic minority all but a few thousands are Indians, most 
of whom are descended from immigrants who entered South Africa 
between 1860 and 1911 under the system of indentured labour, which 
was introduced originally owing to the scarcity of competent Native 
labour during the early development of the country’s economy. 
Under this system labourers served European employers, chiefly on 
the plantations and in the mines of Natal, for definite periods of five 
years. Until 1891, labourers received grants of land on completing 
their periods of indenture, but after 1893 they became free only on 
payment of an annual tax. 

The system was abolished by the South African Government in 
1920, although the Government of India had prohibited emigration 
under its provisions in 1911. In addition to indentured labour, 
Indian traders settled in the country, and a number entered the gold- 
producing province of the Transvaal. Since the early days of the 
century, the Indian community as a whole has considerably improved 
its economic position and social standards, and among South African 
racial communities is generally inferior in these respects only to the 
European. 

This fact is partly responsible for the Indian minority’s present 
importance against the background of the Nationalist Government’s 
racial policy. Although the Indian question is only one aspect (in 
the long view, only a minor aspect) of the whole South African 
colour question, the fact of the minority’s relative economic and 
social superiority makes it far more vocal and easily organized, 
politically, than the Native majority. 

The other factor responsible for its importance is the maternalism 
of the Government of India, which, in spite of its preoccupation 
with its own problems, keeps a vigilant eye on the South African 
scene. Together, these make the Indian community the spearhead 

D 
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of the non-European demand for economic and political equality. 

In the international sphere the subject has for a quarter of a 
century been potentially explosive and capable of endangering Com- 
monwealth unity. For the Indian Government the question is 
primarily one of dignity; for South African Europeans, in their own 
view, it is one of existence — Indian suffrage, they contend, would be 
followed inevitably by Native and would herald the end of ‘white’ 
civilization in South Africa. 

The situation has been aggravated by the emergence of an Indian 
National Government extremely sensitive to slights, both real and 
imagined, cast upon Indians by Europeans, and of a South African 
Government arrogant in its racial dogma and in its assertion of 
absolute sovereignty within its borders, and antipathetic towards 
the British connection. In one respect, however, the position of the 
British Government is less embarrassing — the Government of India 
prefers to air its protests in the United Nations Assembly. Its repre- 
sentatives have been outspoken critics of the South African Govern- 
ment’s racial policy, which, they have not hesitated to point out, 
repudiates the values which the Western Democracies claim to 
uphold. Ina complaint to U.N.O., in July 1948, the Government of 
India asserted that ‘the treatment of Indians continues to be a serious 
violation of the purposes and principles of the Charter’. 

Before the Act of Union, in 1910, the policies of the British colonies 
and the Boer republics differed in degree; the British tended generally 
to think in terms of the gradual uplifting of the non-European 
communities, providing European supremacy was assured, whereas 
to the Boers non-Europeans, especially Natives, were sons of Ham 
and, as such, ‘servants of servants’, and were allowed by them no 
citizen rights. 

The Indian struggle for political equality and equality of economic 
opportunity really began, in effect, in 1894, when Europeans of Natal 
attempted to disfranchise all Asiatics except those already on the 
voters’ list. Mahatma Gandhi, then a young lawyer, happened to be 
visiting Durban at the time, and he organized a petition against the 
Bill. Lord Ripon, then Secretary of State for Colonies, overruled 
the Bill on the grounds that Britain could not allow the establishment 
of a colour-bar in her legislation. 

However, the Natal Assembly succeeded in by-passing this ruling 
by disqualifying Indians on more technical grounds. Chiefly as a 
result of this, it appears, Gandhi prolonged his stay in South Africa, 
and during the next twenty years organized the Indians politically 
and made his first experiments in the use of satyagraha. 

After the Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902, an Asiatic Department 
was set up in Pretoria and rules against Indians which the Boers had 
applied loosely were enforced. Restrictions continued to vary be- 
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tween states and colonies. Indians were virtually prohibited from 
entering the Orange Free State, but in Cape Colony, where a few had 
settled (they numbered no more than 1500 by 1936), they enjoyed 
franchise rights if they were males, could write and possessed fixed 
property worth at least £75 or an income of £50 a year. The Indian 
question was confined to Natal and the Transvaal, in effect. In the 
Transvaal, Indians had been confined to certain locations for the 
purposes of property-ownership since 1885. They were now com- 
pelled to take out certificates of registration, on which were recorded 
thumb-prints and other marks of physical identification, and a 
Transvaal Immigrants Restriction Bill was passed which was 
obviously designed to control the entry of Indians into the state. 

It was against the provisions of this Bill and other Transvaal 
restrictions that Gandhi led the first satyagraha movement. It suc- 
ceeded in gaining only minor concessions. 

The annual poll tax of £3 on Indian labour remained the chief 
point at issue, however, and in 1913 Gandhi led a more effective 
campaign in Natal which was stimulated by a judgment, in March, 
of the Supreme Court which declared all marriages under Hindu and 
Moslem law to be illegal. Gandhi informed the Minister of the 
Interior that he would ask all Indian workers who were liable for 
the annual tax to refuse to pay it, and all indentured labourers, who 
would be liable for the tax on the completion of their periods of 
indenture, to strike work until the tax was withdrawn. A general 
strike of Indian indentured labour would at that time have severely 
affected the economy of Natal. 

Indian miners of the Natal coalfields were the first to strike. 
Workers in other industries followed. Gandhi did not achieve a 
general strike but he succeeded in attracting the attention of the 
Indian Government, which approached the South African Govern- 
ment through the British Government. Gandhi himself was arrested, 
then released in an effort to end deadlock, and finally came to an 
agreement with Field-Marshal Smuts regarding various aspects of 
the Government’s Indian policy. 

From the inter-play of negotiations and influences emerged the 
appointment of a Commission of Inquiry which resulted in a Relief 
Act validating Indian marriages if they were monogamous, abolish- 
ing the tax on Indian labour and providing for the issue to Indians 
of certificates of domicile. 

On leaving South Africa in 1914, Gandhi said that his agreement 
with Field-Marshal Smuts confirmed the theory that there should be 
no legal racial inequality between subjects of the Crown under the 
British Constitution. It appeared that Field-Marshal Smuts had 
promised to administer the existing law conscientiously and with due 
regard for vested rights, both Indian and European. Disabilities 
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imposed upon Transvaal Indians by the Gold Law and the Town- 
ships Act of 1885 remained untouched, however. And the applica- 
tion of the Trade Licences Acts of Natal and Cape Province allowed 
flexible interpretation in individual cases. 

The principle of segregation with reference to all non-European 
communities, but particularly to the Native, emerged soon after the 
formation of the Union. The Beaumont Commission, appointed to 
investigate the possibilities, reported in 1916 that it would be generally 
impracticable. The segregation of Native-occupied land had formed 
part of provincial policy for many years but nowhere had it been 
successfully achieved and at times it had been deliberately departed 
from. With the exception of the Transkei and one or two smaller 
reserves, Native-occupied land was hopelessly intermixed with 
European-owned, and the creation of the large compact reserves 
considered necessary in the interests of supervision, administration 
and minimum European-Native contact was impossible without 
considerable disruption of European interests. 

The policy of segregation did not pass into Union law until 1936, 
but after 1918, while General Hertzog’s plan was taking shape, the 
Indian aspect of the colour question became a minor thorn in Empire 
and Commonwealth relations. Public opinion in India, encouraged 
by the Congress Party, became increasingly sensitive to the situation 
of Indians in South Africa. Although Field-Marshal Smuts made 
reassuring comments on the situation at the Imperial Conference of 
1917, Indian representatives at the Conferences of 1921 and 1923 
presented lists of grievances and argued that South African Indians 
should receive rights of citizenship. 

In 1919, a provision of the Gold Law of 1908 which had been 
allowed to lie dormant was used in the Transvaal to prohibit Indians 
from living on proclaimed land. As this affected most of the Rand, 
the existence of the Transvaal Indians was threatened. After con- 
siderable Indian agitation, a Commission was appointed to investi- 
gate the subject, and the demands of the Europeans were finally 
incorporated in an Asiatics Land and Trading Amendment Act 
which made it more difficult for Indians to obtain new trading licences 
and sought to prevent their evasion of the old law forbidding them to 
own fixed property in certain parts of the Transvaal. They had pre- 
viously overcome the technical disabilities on property ownership by 
either persuading Europeans to become nominal owners on their 
behalf or registering their property as private companies. These 
practices had been condoned at first by the Provincial Government. 

In 1924, the Natal Government deprived Indians of the municipal 
franchise and, on the national plane, a proposal to segregate Indians 
into separate trading areas was incorporated in Field-Marshal Smuts’s 
Class Areas Bill. The Bill was dropped three years later, however, 
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following intervention by the Government of India and the subse- 
quent Cape Town Agreement between that Government and the 
Government of South Africa. This agreement had the paradoxical 
effect of intensifying the Indian aspect of the colour question by 
marking a turning-point in the relation of Indians to South African 
social standards which gradually increased European fears and made 
subsequent relations even more acute. It was designed to facilitate 
voluntary repatriation and emigration of Indians and to encourage 
those who remained in South Africa to adopt Western standards. 
But only 22,000 (including 7000 children) went to India under the 
provisions of the scheme. Spokesmen for the remainder argued that 
as a majority were South African born and had no desire to leave 
the country they were really South African nationals. Their claim 
could not be questioned in principle, but it was partly vitiated in 
practice by their habit of looking to India for support against the 
South African Government. 

They grasped at the outlet afforded by the ‘uplift’ clause of the 
Agreement, however. During the next few years, Indian enrolment 
in schools increased considerably; industrial workers entered trade 
unions — until then exclusively European — and the Wages Board 
secured for them rates of pay equal to those of Europeans; the insti- 
tution of the joint-family home was affected as many young Indians 
preferred the Western method of setting-up independent homes, 
thereby increasing congestion in Indian-occupied areas; and a small 
middle class of educated and professional men began to grow. 
In commerce, they continued to spread in retail trade, especially 
in that of supplying cheap goods to Natives. They invested in fixed 
property in Native, as well as Indian areas. 

Meanwhile, Europeans were becoming increasingly restive on the 
colour issue, and General Hertzog won the 1929 Election on the 
principle of segregation. As a result, during the early 1930s, whilst 
the Native Bills were being debated in the Union legislature, Indians 
experienced further restrictive legislation. The Transvaal Asiatic 
Land Tenure Amendment Bill of 1932, which was descended from 
the Act of 1919, sought to enforce segregation of both ownership 
and occupation of land by Indians, and particularly affected Indian 
trade in Johannesburg and other cities, where Indian-controlled 
companies had evaded the provisions of the 1919 Act. The Govern- 
ment of India intervened but the Bill was eventually passed with 
only minor modifications. 

In 1934, the Union Government laid down its ‘civilized labour’ 
policy, which was intended to ensure that wherever practicable 
Europeans should be employed in preference to non-Europeans. 
Indians in Natal had for some years been employed in skilled occupa- 
tions reserved elsewhere for Europeans. Paradoxically, however, the 
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Feetham Commission, which was appointed to inquire into the facts 
of Indian occupation in the Johannesburg gold areas, made com- 
paratively liberal recommendations, which formed the basis of the 
Transvaal Land Tenure Act of 1936. The right of Indians to own as 
well as occupy land in gold-mining areas was recognized for the first 
time, and the Minister of the Interior was empowered to see that there 
was proper municipal administration of Indian-occupied areas. 
Yet this was a small gain against the background of the colour 
issue. In 1936, General Hertzog succeeded in forming a Coalition 
Cabinet with Field-Marshal Smuts and the Native Bills passed into 
law. Natives and Europeans were not allowed to buy land in ‘white’ 
and ‘black’ areas respectively. To overcome the difficulties described 
in the report of the Beaumont Commission, provision of 16,000,000 
acres of land was made for acquisition by Natives. The franchise of 
the Natives on the common roll was abolished. But the Coloured and 
Asiatic communities in Cape Province retained their franchise rights. 

Undoubtedly, segregation has inflicted less hardship on the Indian 
than on the Native community. Penetration by an Indian is held to 
have taken place when he owns or occupies property in an area pre- 
dominantly European. Europeans argue that when this occurs the 
market values of the neighbouring properties fall, and they seek, 
therefore, to restrain Indian penetration for occupation, trade or 
investment by segregating them in specified areas. A relevant point 
is that although the Indian population has more than doubled during 
the last forty-two years the increase is not disproportionate to those 
of other racial communities and of the total population. 

The facts underlying the twin cries of penetration and segregation 
have been revealed in the reports of the Commissions of Inquiry 
into various aspects of the Indian question which have been appointed 
every two or three years since 1936. The Murray Commission of 
1938 and 1939 reported that municipalities tended to neglect Indian- 
occupied areas — thereby partly vitiating the European argument 
that the inferior social standards of Indians was a good reason for 
their segregation. The report also stated that the increase in the 
number of trading licences granted to Asiatics between 1932 and 1939 
was not disproportionate to the increase in Asiatic population. 

The report of the first Broome Commission, in 1940, was also 
generally favourable to the Indian community. It confirmed that 
Indians of the Transvaal, who numbered about 28,000, of whom 
probably one half lived in proclaimed areas, were as a class, almost 
entirely dependent on trade for a livelihood and could not subsist 
by trading only with each other. Consequently, the occupation by 
Indians between 1927 and 1939 of 246 trading sites and 93 residential 
sites in predominantly European areas of the province could hardly 
be described as having menaced the European position. In Natal, the 
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Indian advance into European areas since 1927, including cases 
of acquisition of agricultural land, amounted to approximately 
29 cases each year. The existing numbers in Durban were 150 sites 
acquired and occupied and 362 sites acquired but not occupied. 
Before these figures were revealed, however, a Transvaal Asiatics 
Land and Trading Act had been passed in 1939. This Act was 
descended from that of 1932, and restricted the right of Indians to 
occupy land not subject to Gold Law restrictions and prohibited the 
extension of Indian trading except by permission of the Minister of 
the Interior. 

The appointment of the second Broome Commission was the 
result of anti-Indian agitation following the expansion of trade, of 
which Indians were quick to take advantage, consequent on the 
virtual closing of the Mediterranean and the increased importance of 
Durban and Cape Town as ports of call and trans-shipment. The 
Commission, reporting in 1943, found that penetration by Indians of 
European areas during the first two months of 1943 was greater than 
in any complete year between 1927 and 1939. Most of the purchases 
were in areas adjacent to Indian and seventy per cent were for 
investment purposes, being occupied by Europeans. The actual num- 
ber of such purchases made between 1940 and February 1943, was 
given as 322. ; 

The agitation which followed this report led to the Trading and 
Occupation of Land (Transvaal and Natal) Act of 1943, one of the 
effects of which was to extend the ‘pegging’ provisions of the 1939 
Transvaal Act to Durban and allow for their further extension should 
it be considered necessary to the whole of Natal. The greater impor- 
tance of the 1943 Act lay not only in its extension of the ‘pegging’ 
principle but because of its effect on public opinion in India at a time 
when Japanese power on the Indo-Burmese frontier remained un- 
broken and when the Nationalist movement still smarted under the 
failure of the Civil Disobedience campaign of the summer of 1942. 

To offset Indian resentment, both in India and South Africa, the 
Union Government consulted South African Indian leaders and the 
consequent Pretoria Agreement of 1944 included proposals for a joint 
European-Indian Board to control Indian investments, but did not 
specifically preclude penetration into European areas. Europeans, 
generally, were dissatisfied, and subsequent discussions ended in stale- 
mate. Finally, a third Broome Commission proposed the convening 
of a conference between the Governments of India and South Africa 
and the granting to Indians of a franchise in common with Europeans 
but suitably weighted to ensure a European majority. Field-Marshal 
Smuts’s Government was unwilling to comply with these proposals, 
but it went some way towards meeting the second of the two with the 
Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Bill of 1946. Under 
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the provisions of this Bill, Natal and Transvaal Indians were to be 
represented by Europeans in the Transvaal Senate and House of 
Assembly and by either Europeans or Indians in the Natal Provincial 
Council. 

The Nationalists’ intention of repealing the franchise clause of 
this Act formed part of the severely repressive non-European policy 
on which, largely, they won the Election. An Asiatic Laws Amend- 
ment Bill to this end was introduced in the Union Parliament on 
November 22nd, 1948, and passed into law in March 1949. 

At the time of its introduction, Dr Dénges, Minister of the 
Interior, said that the next step was the repatriation of Indians in 
agreement with Indian and Pakistan, and Dr Malan added that if 
negotiations with India failed, the matter would be referred to U.N.O. 
Four days later, Dr Dinges said that the aim of the Government was 
to reduce the Indian population in South Africa to the ‘irreducible 
minimum’. And later, in a speech made during November 1948, 
after stating that Indians should not gain the impression that they 
were ‘permanent residents’, he argued that there was nothing 
‘immoral’ in repatriation and referred to precedents in India, Paki- 
stan and Europe. 

A complicating factor in the situation of Indians is the antipathy 
felt by Natives towards them, which sprang into prominence with 
the racial riots in Durban in January 1949. How much of this is 
politically fostered and how much is due to the behaviour and superior 
position of Indians is difficult to determine. Indian landlordism and 
retail activity in Native areas, combined with their success from time 
to time in obtaining concessions, must be potent factors. It is also 
possible that the attacks on Indians in Durban provided an outlet for 
the Native’s general sense of inferiority. Nevertheless, forcible 
repatriation of Indians on the basis of the examples of mass expulsion 
and migration in India, Pakistan and Europe since the Second 
World War would be not only an un-Christian but a foolish action 
which, in view of the temper of Asian Nationalism, would inevitably 
poison Asian-European relations for decades to come. Fortunately, 
it is unlikely to receive support from either India or the Security 
Council, should it be seriously and officially put forward, and, 
meanwhile, it is still possible for South Africans of liberal senti- 
ments to regain control of their country’s affairs. As for the 
European position, it is possible, as on many issues, to turn to 
Mahatma Gandhi for the light of truth and reason; in his speech 
of farewell to South African Indians in 1914, after referring to 
the subject of repatriation, he said, ‘the only effective remedy for 
a great state to adopt is to face the responsibility fairly and squarely 
... and to level up this part of the population and make use of it for 
the general welfare of the Union’. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


C. H. Puiwips: India. Hutchinson’s University Library, 7s. 6d. net. 


In this book the Professor of Oriental History in London University sets out 
to relate the present position of India and Pakistan to their historical background, 
with special reference to the political and economic development of India as a 
whole. In this purpose he was handicapped by the inconvenient decision to 
divide India when the bulk of the book had already been written. It is eloquent 
of the difficulties of publishers that a short book of topical interest, mostly com- 
pleted in December 1946 before partition was decided upon, and finally revised 
in August 1947, should not be published until April 1949, when partition was 
already nearly two years old. The vagaries of Clio and the printers have between 
them been responsible for a certain lack of balance for which the author cannot 
be fairly blamed. The reader will find much about the roots of India, or at any 
rate the upper portion of those roots, but except for pp. 90-1 and p. 106 it would 
seem that Pakistan sprang like a genii from a bottle at the mention of a magic 
word by the sorcerer Jinnah. The roots of Pakistan are to be sought not only 
in the tactics of Jinnah, the poems of Iqbal, the regenerative activities of Sayed 
Ahmad Khan, but earlier still in the tradition of Moghul dominion, of Turkish 
imperialism and of Islamis culture as a whole. 

The book shows certain marks of haste, which it may be hoped will be removed 
in a second edition. There is some loose phrasing, such as the statement on p. 46 
that Warren Hastings maintained his position against his opponents ‘by the 
skin of his teeth’, and some rather hasty obiter dicta, like that on p. 1 that ‘a man 
may remain poor and yet find his soul, but not so a nation...’ The Arabs of 
Nejd, the Rajputs, the Pathans of the Frontier, the Turkish and Mongolian 
tribes of Central Asia, the Highlanders of Scotland, the New England colonists 
and the Greeks of the war of independence, to mention the first names that come 
into one’s mind, rise up in refutation. There are some curious judgments, such 
as that on p. 62 that Warren Hastings’ Law Courts ‘worked splendidly and were 
popular with the people’. Metcalfe and Malcolm were eloquent about the un- 
popularity of the Courts and Bentinck (in a letter to Charles Grant) wrote ‘we 
have at last found out that without the aid of the natives, the attempts to ad- 
minister justice must continue to be, as they have already been, utterly futile’. 
Surprising, too, is the judgment on p. 169 that the partition of India was carried 
through ‘without a major hitch’. There are also inaccuracies which we may be 
sure would have been corrected on a revised reading. Then on p. 56 it is stated 
that in 1813 ‘Parliament forced the Company to give up its India trade’. What 
it actually did was to deprive the Company of its monopoly of trade; commercial 
operations continued twenty years longer. On p. 58 the same mistake is made 
with regard to the Company’s China trade. On p. 69 it is wrongly supposed that 
Parliament authorized the Company to spend £10,000 ‘in spreading useful 
learning in India’. The phrase actually used was ‘the revival and improvement of 
literature and the encouragement of the learned Natives of India and for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabi- 
tants of the British Territories in India’. On p. 140 Lord Linlithgow’s enlarged 
council is said to have consisted of ‘fifteen British and eleven Indian members’. 
It actually consisted of four British and eleven Indian members. This is a very 
material difference, which makes what follows more impressive. 

But such defects in detail must not obscure the solid merits of the book on a 
Whole. Within the political limits which the author has set himself he has 
achieved a clear and complete narrative, distinguished by a humane and dis- 
passionate judgment. In recent times it has not been easy to do justice to all 
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parties, and this we think Professor Philips has achieved. One’s preference here 
and there may be different but the preference of one man may equally be prejudice 
to another. His narrative is concise and there is a refreshing ability to produce 
detailed information when needed in a way which is illuminating instead of 
bewildering. The figures given of salaries allowed to Indian officials under the 
Cornwallis system on p. 64 is a case in point, as also is the remarkable figure 
(163,000) for the arrears of cases in the Bengal Courts in 1812. There are some 
good judgments on the post-Mutiny Viceroys, and wise words on the defects of 
the bureaucratic virtues, the economic difficulties of the Montford reforms and 
the circumstances of the break of Jinnah with the Congress. 

The British are a politically minded people and it is perhaps inevitable that we 
should seek to interpret the record of other peoples in the terms which fit our 
own case. We can trace our own development as a nation with a national out- 
look; therefore we must find the same phenomenon in every other people. We 
tend to think of Nationalism as Voltaire thought of God; if it does not exist it 
would be necessary to invent it. This kind of assumption has vitiated much 
interpretation of modern Indian history and threatens to confuse our under- 
standing of contemporary developments still more. When India showed no signs 
of national feeling she was regarded as an archaic society, a living fossil unworthy 
of more than antiquarian respect. When nationalism emerged, but in a form 
different to that postulated by the prophets, there was, to our and India’s lasting 
loss, at first frank incredulity. Fossils cannot come to life. When that movement 
proved its reality and produced, not one nation only, but two, it was assumed 
that this was the one thing that mattered, and that Indian tradition could now 
safely be consigned to limbo. But political ingredients have never weaved more 
than ropes of sand in Indian history. What is needed today is study, not of the 
rise and fall of the British connection, nor of the emergence of India and Pakistan 
as independent states, but of the reaction of Indian society (both in its Hindu 
and Muslim aspects) to the impact of Western ideas and values, as well as the 
pressure of western politics and economics. The rise of the new states is but a 
stage in a much larger process of cultural readjustment. Hinduism and Islam 
are deciding what they will do about the West, whether they will merge themselves 
in the general modern stream, or maintain their own traditions with Western 
adjustments. Is it to be scientific civilization or only railway engines and re- 
frigerators? If the former, the results will be incalculable, not only for India 
and Pakistan, but for the West itself. For in admitting Western cultural con- 
quest, they will bring to the conqueror’s camp all the baggage of their own 
cultures. Conquered peoples have frequently taken captivity captive by intro- 
ducing their culture to their masters, and conquered cultures may do the same. 


PERCIVAL SPEAR 


LEONARD W. Doos: Public Opinion and Propaganda. Cresset Press, 25s. net. 


On page 538 Mr Doob writes: 
It is well to recognize that the analysis of public opinion and propaganda 
is indeed complex. For this reason it is arduous and may be boring. . . 
Admittedly there is little social agreement concerning the meaning of the 
terms ‘public opinion’ and ‘propaganda’. The situation is depressing. 
This is an apt and adequate description of the reader’s impressions and feelings 
after reading 538 pages of this book. It serves, by the very laboriousness of its 
method and the cautiousness of its judgments, to emphasize the complexities of 
its subject. It also demonstrates, very wisely, the remarkable measure of disagree- 
ment which still prevails amongst political scientists and sociologists about the 
essential meaning of such conceptions as ‘public opinion’, It collects together, 
as several previous works by United States academics have similarly collected, 
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a mass Of statistical and descriptive evidence of how public opinion can in 
certain respects be measured, and how various opinion-forming agencies such as 
the press, radio and cinema can influence opinion. Like them, it proposes various 
forms of analysis and classification by means of which the operations of public 
opinion and of propaganda methods can be studied. But, like them, too, it 
fails to produce any sufficiently solid, objective and generally acceptable principles 
of study such as would make this kind of ‘social science’ a trustworthy guide 
for either the practising politician or the sociologist. It describes, more clearly 
than any other work which is readily available in Britain, the methods of opinion 
polls adopted in the United States. It includes lengthy and entertaining, if at 
times unduly long-winded, essays on how propaganda was disseminated during 
the second World War. But the author who, in general, writes pithily and appo- 
sitely, is prone sometimes to labour the obvious or to elaborate platitude: and 
his conspicuous neglect of William Albig’s monumental work on Public Opinion 
suggests either an ignorance which is surprising or a neglect which is necessitated 
by the urge to produce a very large book when a small one would have sufficed. 


DAvip THOMSON 


NicHOLAS Hans: Comparative Education: a Study of Educational Factors and 
Traditions (International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction). 
Routledge, 21s. net. 


The temple-steps of Minerva are besieged in these days by many strange 
postulants. With this latest arrival, the educated man, to whom Comparative 
Philology at once suggests the mature and massive scholarship of a Brugmann and 
a Giles, or Comparative Religion that of a James Frazer and an Estlin Carpenter, 
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must prepare himself for another shock. In a ‘preface to the present writer’s 
book’, which is quoted on page 6 and reproduced on the jacket, Professor Dover 
Wilson, in a very unShakespearean moment, commends the newcomer as likely 
to ‘prove as interesting and fruitful a study as comparative politics’, However, 
neither he nor the author seems to have realized how trivial is the part played by 
‘the structure of a nation’s educational system’ in the story of those ‘intangible, 
impalpable spiritual and cultural forces’ that determine a nation’s moral and 
intellectual progress. The breath of individual genius, upon which that progress 
depends, blowing where it listeth and received only by an anointed few, is not 
created by such paraphernalia and may even be impeded by it. The present dis- 
parity between European and negro standards of education, the varying types of 
school, age-limits of compulsory attendance, cost per pupil and expenditure of 
public funds in Hove and Timbuktu (if, indeed, Timbuktu now enjoys such 
advantages) and all the other little differences with which Mr Hans is concerned 
are easily explained, as he is eager to show, by special local factors, racial, 
linguistic, geographic, economic and religious, which reveal no secrets of civiliz- 
ation. Hence, the conclusions of his labours are no more pregnant and certainly 
much less novel and entertaining than those which would be reached, let us say, 
by comparable studies of comparative hairdressing or table-manners. ‘Educa- 
tion is a private thing. I don’t much believe in the public organization of it’ was 
the final comment to Sadler of his old Oxford friend, Professor J. A. Stewart, 
in 1933. 

A careful perusal of the volume before us merely confirms the impression that 
this is one more pathetic attempt to magnify a humble discipline by means of a 
grandiose title. Apart from some statistical and other detailed information usually 
culled from blue-books, it offers little more than the kind of general historical 
background with which one would expect every intelligent student to be ready 
equipped. For the rest, one is compelled to add that the treatment is hardly such 
as to create confidence in the handling of historical material by ‘comparative 
educationists’. The work teems with misleading statements. Thus, for example, 
on page 129 we read of ‘the Lollard and Wycliffite movements [sic]’ and, on page 
176, that Gemistos Plethon (in fifteenth-century Italy) lived ‘in a period when 
the Inquisition was yet unknown’. Elsewhere, an old and highly-disputable 
statement is repeated about the ‘poor scholars’ at Winchester and Eton, without 
any reference to the learned explanations of Drs Rashdall and Rait (a fault 
inherited, doubtless, from the Fleming Report), and the Baptists are made to 
share with the Quakers a common belief in the Inner Light, with no hint of their 
violent controversies over the doctrine. At our two ancient Universities, Mr Hans 
alarmingly insists that the requirement of residence for the M.A. degree (abolished 
at Cambridge in 1608 and at Oxford — in the final shape of ‘the Master’s Term’ 
of three weeks — in 1859) is still in force (p. 269, n.1) and he proceeds to appoint, 
on his own authority, John Wilkins, Jonathan Goddard, Lawrence Rooke and 
Benjamin Whichcote to professorships there which they never held. He cannot 
even spell the name of the prime founder of his own London college correctly 
(pp. 139 and 330). Sometimes he trips over his own toes. Having declared on 
page 132 that, at the two aforesaid Universities, ‘the religious tests and the strict 
orthodoxy of their lectures excluded all [sic] pioneering spirits from their pre- 
cincts’, he subsequently hails Newton, on page 255, as one of ‘the pioneers of 
radical thought’ in Europe, apparently oblivious of the fact that the latter was 
still at Trinity in the early days of the Dissenting Academies, only to be succeeded 
there, on his removal to London, by such other brilliant ‘pioneering spirits’ in the 
field of learning as the youthful Cotes and Dr Bentley. Likewise, in referring on 
page 147 to an important group of independent diocesan schools and colleges in 
South Africa, he flatly contradicts a statement previously made on page 32 to the 
effect that ‘all European children of school age attend free public schools’ in the 
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Union. Finally, he should tell us when Cheltenham College became a girls’ 
school (p. 249) and precisely which are the Presbyterian Public Schools in England 
(p. 264). We should also like to know what Christ College, Brecon, has to say, 
when it learns that Llandovery is the one Anglican Public School in Wales (p. 139). 

Mr Hans’s brain fairly buzzes with ‘democracy’. Accordingly, while there is 
much in favour of Puritanism, both the Catholic and Anglican ‘traditions’ cut 
a sorry figure in his pages. It is pleasant, however, to picture the relish with 
which their respective protagonists will deal with so clumsy a foe. Anglicanism, 
we learn, represents ‘the aristocratic pride of race and insular tendency’ of the 
English (apparently because it refused to claim universality). Then we have the 
usual out-of-date clap-trap about ‘the enormous privilege’ enjoyed by ‘Public’ 
School boys on the University level, ‘which entirely upsets the principle of 
equality of opportunity’, and so forth. But Mr Hans’s masterpiece, surely, is the 
naive comment — ‘Being both a clergyman and a University professor, Maurice 
[F. D.] was not a democrat’ (p. 136)! Possibly, this kind of thing is all to the 
liking of the ‘Advisory Board’ for the series to which this book belongs, one of 
whom is now a Socialist peer, another officially connected with the N.U.T. and 
a third with the London School of Economics. To the temperate observer, 
however, aware of the havoc wrought in education by political jealousies and 
party passion, it is merely deplorable — all the more so in that these are lectures 
delivered to M.A. candidates in a College founded by English Churchmen for 
‘the indissoluble union of sacred with secular learning’. 

Our author relates, with a Germanic disdain, how the late Sir Michael Sadler 
once told him, ‘half-jokingly’, that ‘the English recognize no philosophy of 
education: the only philosophy they would accept is to have none’. He has yet 
to learn how profoundly right the English are here. Fortunately, in this country, 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew and Agnostic, traditionalist, individualist and socialist, 
aristocrat and democrat can still pursue their own ideal, express their own 
convictions and even maintain their own particular educational aims and prac- 
tices in schools of their own ordering, if they will. How else, then, should sucha 
diverse family live together in peace, save by the characteristic pragmatic English 
way of mutual tolerance, patient compromise where necessary and a wise, matter- 
of-fact, day-to-day handling of affairs? Such, at all events, is one useful lesson 
which a comparative study of educational systems can teach to a large part of 
the modern world that is in dire need of the solution. 

G. R. Owst 


E. O. James: A History of Christianity in England. Hutchinson’s University 
Library, 7s. 6d. net. 


A history of Christianity in England — and, still more, a history of Christianity 
in Britain—is an obvious desideratum: but this queerly-constructed work by 
Professor James can hardly be said to fill the bill. It is not distinguished by any 
profundity of insight or originality of treatment (apart from a section on ‘The 
Ethnology of the Reformation’, sandwiched between ‘The Reaction under 
Mary Tudor’ and ‘The Elizabethan Position’), nor does it tell us anything that 
we did not know before, except that St Patrick was a nephew of St Martin of 
Tours, which does not seem very probable. 

The book gives the impression that the author, having conscientiously sum- 
marized the history of Christianity in England down to the end of the eighteenth 
century, and finding his interest in the subject beginning to flag, refreshed himself 
by writing an essay on ‘Roman Catholicism since the Reformation’, which he 
inserted as chapter vi; and then drew to a close with some general remarks 
about religious and intellectual developments in England since 1800, under the 
comprehensive heading of ‘Anglicanism’. Careless proof-reading is suggested 
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by the fact that a number of proper names are incorrectly spelt: Sherbourne, 
Shraxton (for Shaxton), Hopper (for Hooper), Whitfield, Whateley; the Church 
Missionary Society was founded in 1799, not in 1779; ‘the Ferrars of Little 
Gidding’ can hardly be described as ‘devoted parish priests’ (p. 105), and it is 
odd to find ‘William Wilberforce, Hannah More, Charles Kingsley and the 
**Clapham Sect’’’ (p. 159) lumped together as ‘members of the Evangelical 
school’. But the short bibliographies at the end of each chapter are distinctly 
good and useful. 
CHARLES SMYTH 
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